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PIONEER HAS 
DEVELOPED 
A RECEIVER EVEN 
THE COMPETITION WILL 
ADMIT IS THE BEST. 


One look at the new Pioneer SX-1250, and even the 
most partisan engineers at Marantz, Kenwood, 
Sansui or any other receiver company will have to 
face the facts. 

There isn't another stereo receiver in the world 
today that comes close to it. And there isn't likely 
to be one for some time to come. 

In effect, these makers of high-performance 
receivers have already 
conceded the superiority 
of the SX-1250. 

Just by publishing the 
specifications of their 
own top models. 

As the chart shows, 
when our best is com¬ 
pared with their best 
there's no comparison. 

To begin with, the 
SX-1250 is at least 28% 
more powerful than any 
other receiver ever made. Its power output is rated 
at 160 watts per channel minimum RMS at 8 ohms 
from 20 to 20,000 Hz, with no more than 0.1% total 
harmonic distortion. 

And, for critical listening, no amount of power 
is too much. You need all you can buy. 

To maintain this huge power output, the 
SX-1250 has a power supply section unlike any 
other receiver's, with a large toroidal-core 
transformer and four giant 22,000-microfarad 
electrolytic capacitors. 

But power isn't the only area in which the 
SX-1250 excels. The preamplifier circuit has an 
unheard-of phono overload level of half a volt 
(500 mV). This means that no magnetic cartridge in 
the world can drive the preamp to the point where 
it sounds strained or hard. And the equalization for 
the RIAA recording curve is accurate within 


±0.2 dB. A figure unsurpassed by the costliest 
separate preamplifiers. 

Turn the tuning knob of the SX-1250, and 
you'll know at once that the AM/FM tuner section 
is also special. The tuning mechanism feels 
astonishingly smooth, precise and solid. 

FM reception is loud and clear even on weak 
FM stations because the tuner combines extremely 

high sensitivity with 
highly effective rejection 
of spurious signals. 

Of course, the 
Pioneer SX-1250 carries 
a price tag commensu¬ 
rate with its position at 
the top. But if you seek 
perfection you won’t 
mind paying the price. 

If, on the other 
hand, you'd mind, look 
into the new Pioneer 
SX-1050 or SX-950. They’re rated at 120 and 85 
watts, respectively, per channel (under the same 
conditions as the SX-1250) and their design is very 
similar. In the case of the SX-1050, virtually 
identical. 

That means you don't just come to Pioneer for 
the world's best. 

You also come to us for the next best. 

For informational purposes only, the SX-1250 is priced under 
$900.The actual resale price will be set 
by the individual Pioneer dealer at his option. 


AD PIONEER 

Anyone can 
hear the difference. 



U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, New Jersey 07074. 
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SPEAKING OUT 


by William Como 

What I do for love: It all started in New Jersey 
last spring after a performance at the Paper 
Mill Playhouse, where Tab Hunter was star¬ 
ring in 6 Rms Riv Vu. While we were dining 
together at Mario’s in Millburn after the 
show, I mentioned that I was preparing to 
leave for South America with a number of 
models for a fashion spread. Tab daydream¬ 
ed that it would be great to go—whereupon I 
instantly invited him, never thinking he’d 
have the time. But he did. 

When Tab and I and other members of the 
After Dark staff arrived in Rio de Janeiro in 
May, we learned that Zozimo (the Walter 
Winchell of South America) had anticipated 
us the day before with a headlined story in 
the Jornal do Brasil announcing our visit and 
our plans to shoot a fashion layout on the 
beaches and in the city. We were 
immediately interviewed on a cross-con¬ 
tinental TV network. From that moment on, 
autograph-seekers multiplied every day, 
and I quickly realized that the legend of the 
young Tab Hunter who rose to stardom 
during the 50’s was still very much alive. 
Norma McLain Stoop has captured the spirit 

At left: 

Portrait of Tab Hunter by Kenn Duncan. 

Below: 

Photo of Maggie Smith as Cleopatra in Canada's 
Stratford Festival production of Shakespeare's 
"Antony and Cleopatra'' by Robert C. Ragsdale. 
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and joy of the trip, as well as the vital and 
sensitive nature of this now mature, 
handsome actor in her intimate glimpses into 
“How Tab Hunter Briefly Became the Boy 
from Ipanema,” beginning on page 46. 

In Laguna Beach, Calif., last winter, I 
wandered into Petricks Collectors Choice Art 
Gallery on 666 N. Coast Highway and ran 
right into the surfer you see on this page. 
That’s how I discovered artist Leon Barnard. 
His painting stands 52 by 68 inches framed 
and the list price is $5,000. Other Barnard 
works, equally eye-catching, were on view. 
Viola Hegyi Swisher tells you more about 
them in “Portrait of a ‘Come-See’ Painter,” 
starting on page 60. 

I met Tomm Ruud in New York several 
seasons ago when he was choreographing 
for American Ballet Theatre. I have watched 
his development as a dancer and choreog¬ 
rapher at Ballet West in Salt Lake City and 
now as principal dancer of the San Francisco 
Ballet, where I saw his recent performances 
in Michael Smuin’s new Romeo and Juliet. 
Ruud is surfacing to national attention. The 
story of his advancing career, by Olga 
Maynard, begins on page 72. 

A junkie for culture, I recently went to the 
Stratford Shakespeare Festival in Ontario, 
Canada, and O.D.’d. Almost eight hours a 
(continued on p. 8) 

At right: 

"Homage to the Surfer/' an oil painting by Leon 
Barnard. (Photo by Donald Brad burn) 

Below: 

Portrait of Tomm Ruud by Jack Mitchell. 
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What has Six legs and lots of love ? 


A boy and his dog recaptured in... 






"PANTS LOST, 

DOG FOUND!" 



Another first 
for Petricks Galleries and Leon 

Barnard . Petricks Galleries announces 
their first limited edition graphic, 

"Pants lost. Dog found!" by the 

renowned artist, Leon Barnard. 

Mr. Barnard has been exhibited in the 
Cleveland Museum, Los Angeles 
County Museum, Weil Galleries in 
Paris, and is listed in the International 
Art Directory, Art in America and 
Breakthrough Magazines and Who's 
Who in American Art. 

Mr. Barnard's first signed and num¬ 
bered graphic, a limited edition of 
only 200 , is a valuable collector's 
investment. We regret that due to the 
tremendous demand, this first limited 
edition must be sold on a first come 
basis only. 

That beautiful gift for the one you 
love! 


©petricks galleries, inc. 


"Pants lost, dog found!" 35" x 26" 


$85. 


petricks gallery / porcelain salon 

1741 wesfcliff drive, 
newport beach, calif. 92660 
(714) 645-3373 



petricks / collectors 
choice art gallery 

666 n. coast highway 
laguna beach, calif. 92651. 

(714) 494-0316. 


Inquiries concerning major credit cards, individual charge accounts, and personal layaways are invited. 

petricks no charge service includes our beautiful gift wrap, delivered fully insured anywhere in U.S.A. 
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MAIL ORDERS NOW Tue*., Wed.. Thurs . & Sun. Evgs at 8 pm; 
Fn. A Sat. Evgs at 8 & 10:30 pm. All peris. $7.SO. $6 SO & SS.50 

Sat. $8.50, $7.50. $6.50 

CHAR6IT: Major Credit Cards (212) 239-7177 

. RUCK & WAREHOUSE THEATRE, 

(Off Broadway's Finest Showplace) 

^ 79 East 4th St., 777-0140 — 

PB NOT A BICENTENNIAL EVENT PB 




BOLD, ORIGINAL, 
VERY FUNNY!” Edith Oliver 

"HILARIOUS PARODY!” 

-After Dark 

"A TURN ON!” 

-Playboy 


i /m 


In the Smash 
Hit Comedy 


THE 

GOODMAN 

THEATRE 

IS ALIVE 
AND WELL... 

AND 

STARTING 


OCTOOERZ 

19 » 



Goodman Theatre Center 

200 S. Columbus Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60603 
312-443-3800 


(continued from p. 5) 

day for five days (matinees and evenings) of 
Shakespeare, Congreve, and Wilde can 
satisfy anyone’s hunger. Maggie Smith was 
an excellent Cleopatra, with Keith Baxter as 
Antony, but I preferred her as Millamant and 
Baxter as Mr. Witwoud in The Way of the 
World. My taster’s choice of the week was 
William Hutt as Lady Bracknell in The 
Importance of Being Earnest. Looking like 
Queen Mary and flexing his deep baritone, 
Hutt all but eclipsed the other actors in all his 
scenes. It was a performance of panache and 
style. For more on the festival, see“Ontario” 
in this issue. 

It’s always good to be back in New York. 
This summer is brimming with dance—the 
live theater form where most seems to be 
happening: young lb Andersen and Mitte-lda 
Kirk were the treat of the Royal Danish Ballet 
for me (in John Neumeier’s Romeo and 
Juliet)-, in the Royal Ballet (from London), I 
noted young Wayne Eagling’s quiet rise 
toward the top (he danced leads at matinees 
—just wait a season or two more!); the 
Pennsylvania Ballet’s New York stint was a 
disappointment for this viewer—some vital 
spark seemed to be missing; Bart Cook’s 
zooming prominence at the New York City 



Photo of William Hutt as Lady Bracknell in the 
Stratford production of Oscar Wilde's "The 
Importance of Being Earnest" by Robert Ragsdale. 


Ballet is well worth raving about; everyone 
tried valiantly in Valerie Bettis’s Echoes of 
Spoon River at St. Clement’s Theater, but the 
absence of air conditioning dampened 
audience response to this dance poem. No 
one should miss Mikhail Baryshnikov, Clark 
Tippet, Charles Ward, and Martine van 
Hamel in Glen Tetley’s Sacre du Printemps 
for American Ballet Theatre. The high erotic 
energy level of their art is galvanizing. Rush 
to the State Theater at Lincoln Center while 
there’s still time to see it! 

Diana Ross’s opening night ran rather 
long and flat for me—though the star was 
beautiful and sang well. The evening didn’t 



From left to right, After Dark's William Como, Louis 
Mie/e, Norma McLain Stoop, and Kenn Duncan 
with Tab Hunter (center) on Copacabana Beach in 
Rio. 

generate the kind of excitement that Miss 
Ross’s talents deserve. Next day I heard that 
she was announcing plans for divorce. 

Most delightful show of the summer, 
though the critics were mixed, is Some¬ 
thing’s Afoot, and I wish everyone in it well— 
especially Liz Sheridan, whom I shall never 
forget as Lady Grace Manley-Prowe, a lady 
on the skids trying to maintain her social 
position. The other night at Ted Hook’s Back- 
stage, which is becoming my home away 
from home, I delighted in Sheridan’s im¬ 
promptu interpretation at the piano bar of 
“How Long Has This Been Going On?” Back- 
stage loves pianist Peter Howard and so does 
everyone else, including such other habitues 
as Margaret Whiting, Liza Minnelli, Chita 
Rivera, Richard Burton (when he’s in town), 
Geoffrey Holder, Lauren Bacall, Ethel 
Merman, and too many others to mention. 


Backstage is the successful New York 
haunt that so many other supper spots have 
tried to be. Debonair host Ted Hook has 



Gary Gage and Liz Sheridan in "Something's 
Afoot" at the Lyceum Theatre. 
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THE UNDERGROUND, OVERGROUND, SINGING, 
SONGWRITING, PERFORMING THUNDERSTORM 

CALLED PETER ALLEN. 

If you’ve seen Peter Allen perform you’ll know why 
A&M takes great pleasure in announcing a new album by 
this remarkable singer, songwriter and performer. 

“He is singing some of the best and more sadly truthful 
songs around... remarkably moving” wrote the N. Y. Times. 

And Circus Magazine said, “He’ll be around long after 
most of the dahlings of the trendy folk are long forgotten’.’ 



While SoHo Weekly News commented, “... the bitter¬ 
sweet city-wise revelations that comprise his lyrics show 
Allen to be a master of mood’.’ 


Included on Peter’s new album are 
ten original songs. 

And a performance that only Peter 
Allen can give. 

PETER ALLEN TAUGHT BY EXPERTS 
ON A&M RECORDS & TAPES 


AM 


RECORDS 


cacr* 
















created a warm environment that attracts 
people of taste and talent who often 
contribute their individual gifts to the 
evening—such as Mary McCarty, whom I 
heard in the wee hours of a recent summer 
Saturday. Lending her inimitable phrasing to 
a bevy of Irving Berlin songs as well as to 
Billy Rose’s “More Than You Know ”—this is 
nightclub singing! All in all, Ted Hook’s 
Backstage has become the ultimate New 
York experience. 

Some people think that summer is the 
doldrums, but in the world of After Dark every 
season is full of its own electricity. And ex¬ 
ploring the many avenues of talent is what I 
do for love. 


WHAT’S IN THE NEWS: 
Broadway Buzz 

by Brant Mewborn 

“Deep Throat” Backstage: Reems and 
Nightmares 

When Deep Throat first became a sensation 
in the world of film pornography in 1972, 
who would have thought that this cinematic 
tale of joyously obsessive oral sex would 
generate a constitutional battle for the 
freedom of artistic expression for actors? 
Probably no one, not even Warren Beatty, 
Jack Nicholson, Shirley MacLaine, or Barbra 


Streisand, all of whom have proudly dedi¬ 
cated their time and money to the Harry 
Reems Legal Defense Fund in a dramatic 
display of professional camaraderie that 
gives new meaning to “actors equity.” 

The April 29th conviction of Deep Throat 
star Harry Reems for “national conspiracy to 
transport interstate obscene materials,” 
merely because of his role in the film, has 
scared a lot of people into rallying to this 
unlikely martyr’s defense. Such highly 
respected celebrities as Colleen Dewhurst, 
Ben Gazzara, Mike Nichols, Stephen 
Sondheim, and Ramsey Clark were on hand 
to lend a helping hand at Ted Hook’s 
“Backstage Backs Harry Reems” fund- 


BCCADW DIRECTCEy 


PULITZER PRIZE FOR DRAMA 1976 
WINNER OF 9 TONY AWARDS ESPECIALLY BEST MUSICAL 1976 
New York Shakespeare Festival Presents 

A CHORUS LINE 

Mail Orders Now: Mon.-Sat. Eves, at 8PM: Orch. & Boxes $16.50, 
Mezz. $16.50, $15, $13 Bale. $10. Wed. Mat. at 2PM: Orch. & Boxes 
$12, Mezz. $12, $10, Bale. $6. Sat. Mat. at 2PM: Orch. & Boxes 
$15, Mezz. $15, $13; Bale. $8. Enclose self-addr. stamped en¬ 
velope with order. Specify several alt. dates. 

SHUBERT Thea., 225 W. 44th St. 246-5990 
Tickets also at Ticketron: (212) 541-7290. 
TELE-CHARGE: 246-5993/Tickets by phone Master Charge 
IBankAmer.lAm. Exp./Diners. 

For Group Sales Call Abby's Groups 677-1753 


TWICE ON SUNDAY - 2:30 & 7 

BOILS WITH DAZZLEMENT! 

Clive Barnes, N.Y. Times 
“THIS SHOW IS DRIVING, DAZZLING AND DYNAMITE! DON’T MISS 
IT!” -Stewart Klein, WNEWITV 

“TAKE THE ‘A’ TRAIN, QUICK, TO A JOYOUS OCCASION!” 

-Watt, News 

Bubbling brown sugar 

The New Smash Hit Musical Revue with Music by 
Eubie Blake Duke Ellington Billie Holliday Andy Razaf 
Cab Calloway Earl Hines J.C. Johnson 

Tues., Wed., Thurs. Eves, at 8, Mats. Sat. at 2 & Sun. at 2:30; Orch. 
$13; Mezz. $13,11; Bale. $9, 7. Fri. & Sat. Eves, at 8 & Sun. Eves, at 
7; Orch. $15; Mezz. $15, 13; Bale. $11, 9. 

Please enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope and list two or 
more alternate dates. Original Cast Album on H&L Records. 
ANTA THEATRE, 245 West 52nd St., 246-6270 
FOR GROUP SALES ONLY: 796-3074 
CHARGIT: 239-7177 / TICKETRON: 541-7290 


“NEIL SIMON’S ‘CALIFORNIA SUITE’ OPENED JOYOUSLY AND 
TRIUMPHANTLY! HE TOPS HIS OWN JOKES LIKE A POLE-VAULTER 
SETTING RECORDS! THE ACTING IS RIOTOUS. NEIL SIMON IS AT HIS 
BEST." 

—Clive Barnes, N.Y. Times 

NEIL SIMON’S 

California suite 

Mon.-Thurs. Evgs. & Sat. Mats: Orch. $11; Mezz. $10, 8, 6. Fri. & 
Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $13; Mezz. $12,9,7. Wed. Mats: Orch. $10; Mezz. 
$9, 7, 5. Evgs. at 8; Mats at 2. 

O’NEILL Thea., 230 West 49th Street., 246-0220 
FOR GROUP SALES ONLY CALL: 246-0221 
CHARGIT: MAJ. CRED. CARDS: (212) 239-7177 


“CHICAGO IS AN EYE POPPING, FINGER SNAPPING RAZZLE- 
DAZZLE MUSICAL. BROADWAY PERFECTION IS ALIVE & KICKING 
WITH SHOW-STOPPING SONGS & DANCES AT THE 46th St. 
THEATRE.’’— Rex Reed, N.Y. DAILY NEWS 

GWEN VERDON JERRY ORBACH 

rs in 

Chicago 

A Musical Vaudeville 
Directed and Choreographed by 

BOB FOSSE 

Mon-Fri. Evgs. Orch. $16; Mezz. $13.50; Bale. $11, 10, 9, 8. Sat. 
Evgs. Orch. $17.50; Mezz. $15; Bale. $12, 11, 10, 9. Wed. Mats. 
Orch. $12.50; Mezz. $10; Bale. $9,8,7. Sat. Mats. Orch. $14; Mezz. 
$12; Bale. $10, 9, 8. Please enclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope with mail order. Address envelope ‘ CHICAGO’’ 46th St. 
Theatre. Kindly list several alternate dates. 

46th Street Thea., 226 W. 46th St. 246-4271 


WINNER BEST PLAY 1975 TONY AWARD 
ANTHONY PERKINS 

E Q u u s 

Tues.-Sat. Evgs. at 8 P.M.: Orch. $15; Mezz. $12.50, 10.50, 7.50. 
Wed. Mats, at 2 P.M.; Orch. $12; Mezz. $10, 8, 6. Sat. Mats, at 2; 
Sun. Mats at 3 PM; Orch. $13; Mezz. $11, 9, 7. 

Evgs. at 8 P.M.; Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2. Sun. at 3PM 
PLYMOUTH THEA., 236 W. 45th St. 246-9156 
FOR GROUP SALES CALL: (212) 796-3074 
Tickets also avail, at TICKETRON Outlets 


“A MUSICAL KNOCKOUT!” — Probst, NBC 

Grease 

B'way's Longest Running Musical Hit! 

PHONE RESERVATIONS ACCEPTED 

Tues.-Fri. at 8; $13.90, 12.90, 10.90, 8.50, 6. Sat. Evgs. at 8; $15, 
13.90,11.90, 9.90, 6.90. Wed. Mats, at 2; $10.90,9, 7.90, 6.90, 4.50. 
Sat. Mats, at 2 & Sun. Mats, at 3; $11.90, 9.90, 8.90, 7.90, 5.90. 
Tickets available at 

Ticketron, 541-7290 Group Sales Only: 354-1032 

ORIGINAL CAST ALBUM ON MGM RECORDS 

ROYALE THEATRE, 242 W. 45th St. 245-5760 


LYNN REDGRAVE 
CHARLES DURNING 
JOHN LEONARD 

HEFFERNAN FREY 

JULES FEIFFER'S Smash Hit Comedy! 

Knock knock 

New Production Directed by 
JOSE QUINTERO 

PRICES: Evgs. Mon.-thru Fri. $12, 10, 9, 7, 5. Sat. Evgs.: $13.50, 
12, 10, 8, 6. Mats.: $10, 9, 7, 5. 

GROUP SALES ONLY CALL 575-5056 or 354-1032 
CHARGIT: MAJ. CREDIT CARDS (212) 239-7177 
Tickets at Ticketron: (212) 541-7290 
BILTMORE THEA., 47th St. W. of B’way JU 2-5340 
Evgs. Mon.-Sat. 8; Mats, Wed, Sat. 2 


“LINDA HOPKINS IS STUNNING STARRING IN 

Me AND BESSIE 
AN ALTOGETHER EXCELLENT MUSICAL." 

—Martin Gottfried, N.Y. Post 

“LINDA HOPKINS IS TERRIFIC!” —Marilyn Stasio, Cue Mag. 
Mail Orders Accepted: Evgs. at 8: $13,11,8. Mats. Wed. at 2; Sat. 
at 2:30, Sun. at 2:30 & 5:§0; $11,9, 7. 

Credit Cards: 757-7164/Group Sales: 354-1032 
Ticketron: 541-7290/Student Rush 
EDISON THEA. 240 W. 47th St., 757-7164 
Recorded on Columbia Records & Tapes 


Matinee Every Sunday at 3 PM 

WINNER 5 TONY AWARDS 
BROADWAY’S BIGGEST HIT MUSICAL COMEDY 
“ONE OF THE BEST MUSICAL STAGINGS 
TO BE SEEN ON BROADWAY IN 

YEARS.”— Barnes, N.Y. Times 

Pippin 

MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED 
Tues.-Sat. Evgs.: $15, 12,10, 8, 7, 6. Wed. Mat.: $11,10, 9, 8, 7, 6. 
Sat. & Sun. Mats. $12, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6. 

IMPERIAL Thea., 249 W. 45th St. 265-2412 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CARDS HONORED 


“THE FUNNIEST COMEDY ABOUT LOVE AND ADULTRY TO COME 
BROADWAY’S WAY IN YEARS.” —Barnes, N.Y. Times 

SANDY TED 

DENNIS BESSELL 

Same time 

NEXT YEAR 

a comedy smash 

Mon.-Thurs. Evgs. at 8: $11, 10.50, 9.50‘ 9, 8.50, 7.50. Fri. & Sat. 
Evgs. at 8: $13.50, 13, 12, 11, 10, 9. Wed. & Sat. Mats, at 2: $10, 
9.50, 9, 8.50, 8, 7. 

FOR GROUP SALES ONLY CALL: 575-5056 
BROOKS ATKINSON, 256 W. 47 St. 245-3430 


“SUPERLATIVE ACTING AND SINGING BY JOHN COLLUM” 

—Clive Barnes, N.Y. Times 

Shenandoah 

The New Musical 
starring JOHN COLLUM 

Mon.-Sat. Evgs. at 8: $15.13.50,11,9,7.50.6. Wed. & Sat. Mats, at 
2: $11.50, 10, 8.50, 7.50, 6. 

Mon.-Sat. at 8, Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2 
American Express Accepted 
For Group Sales Only Call: (212) 796-3074 
Tickets also at TICKETRON. (212) 541-7290 
ALVIN THEA., 250 W. 52nd St., N.Y. 10019 657-8646 


“IT IS WONDERFUL! AS FUNNY AND ENJOYABLE AND LOVING AN 
EVENING’S THEATRE AS ANYONE COULD POSSIBLY WANT.” 

—Martin Gottfried, N.Y. Post 


ROSEMARY 

HARRIS 


EVA 

LeGALLIENNE 


SAM 

LEVENE 


The royal family 

A Comedy By 

GEORGE S. KAUFMAN & EDNA FERBER 
Directed by ELLIS RABB 

Mon.-Fri. Evgs. at 8; Sat. Mats, at 2; $12, 10, 8, 5. Sat. Evgs. at £ 
$13.50, 10, 8, 6. Wed. Mats, at 2: $10, 8, 6, 4. 

CHARGIT: Major Credit Cards (212) 239-7177 
HELEN HAYES Thea., 46 St. W. of B'way 246-6380 
FOR GROUP SALES ONLY CALL JEN: 565-5056 


WINNER 7 TONY AWARDS 1975 including BEST MUSICAL! 

The wiz 

The new musical version of The Wonderful Wizard of Oz. 
Tues. thru Thurs. Evgs. at 7:30 & Wed. Mats, at 2, Sat. Mats, at 2, 
Sun. Mats, at 3: $13,10,8,6; Fri. & Sat. Evgs. at 7:30; $15,12,10,8, 
6. For Group Sales Only Call (212) 489-6287. 

MAJESTIC THEA. 247 W. 44th St. 246-0756 
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raising party on June 29 where Ben Gazzara 
seriously quipped: “I’ve been going to the 
gym lately and I’m in good shape. If I want to 
make a porno movie, then I want to be free 
to do so.” 

Reems, who faces another trial in 
October for his appearance in The Devil in 
Miss Jones and an appeal trial for his 
current conviction, definitely needs as¬ 
sistance. With a little help from his illustri¬ 
ous friends, he will hopefully emerge a 
vindicated man and a new hero for artists. 



Lee Roy Reams is Frank and Connie Day is Ei/ie in 
Guy Lombardo's production of "Show Boat," 
which will be presented through Sept. 5 at the 
8,200-seat Jones Beach Theatre. (Photo by Liz 
Lombardo) 

Here’s to the Ladies Who Star 

It is always good news to hear about a new 
theatrical vehicle coming to Broadway, 
especially when the star passenger is a dis¬ 
tinguished actress. Whether they are firmly 
ensconced in a Rolls-Royce of a show or 
shakily poised atop an unwieldy horseless 
carriage, there is a special kind of theatrical 
experience to be savored by merely 
watching these dynamic doyennes of the 
theater strut their stuff. If all goes as 
currently planned, these colorful ladies— 
Ruth Gordon, Carol Channing, Jeanne 
Moreau, Irene Worth, Eileen Heckart, Ellen 
Burstyn, Liv Ullman, and Lauren Bacall— 
will be giving center-door-fancies for Broad- 
wayites during the 1976-77 season. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Ruth Gordon. 
She is an actress and a writer. She is also 
headed for Broadway starring in her own 
play, Ho! Ho! Ho! If you think the title has 
anything to do with laughter and St. Nick, 
you’re on the right track. The Barry Brown 
and Fritz Holt production, which stops in 
Stockbridge and Dennis, Mass., before it 
reaches New York in early October, is a 
farcical Christmas story in which Gordon 
plays a cook from Woods Hole, Mass., who 
comes to work for a young Broadway 
producer in New York and becomes involved 
with a host of zany characters, including a 
singing Santa Claus. Gordon, who graced 
Broadway last season with a controversial 
portrayal of Mrs. Warren in Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession at Lincoln Center, subtitles her 
theaterpiece/A Miracle Play. It has a moral— 
of sorts. Garson Kanin, Gordon’s husband, 
directs. 

When Carol Channing saw Joan Plow- 
right in The Bed before Yesterday last 


season at London’s Lyric Theatre, she was 
impressed with how this new farce from an 
old farceur (British playwright Ben Travers is 
89 years old) had the stalls rocking with 
laughter. She was so taken with the show 
that she has taken it as her next theatrical 
showcase. Beginning with a pre-Broadway 
tourthis fall, the enchanting Miss Channing 
will play a spinsterish, sexually repressed 
widow who is suddenly transformed into a 
libidinous manhunter. (It is not a musical 
and it will not be retitled Hello , Dr. 
Jekyll-Ms. Hyde\) Expected to reach Broad¬ 
way by early 1977, the play, set in the 1930s, 
will be directed by Lindsay Wagner, who 
served in the same capacity for the original 
hit in London last season. Remarkably, this 
production will be the first play by the 
venerable Mr. Travers ever presented in this 
country. 

Whether Chekhov is or isn’t one’s cup of 
vodka, The Cherry Orchard, slated to open in 
late September at Circle in the Square, 
should have priority on Theater Musts lists. 
Directed by Tony Richardson, the play— 
about decadent aristocrats, felled cherry 
trees, and what they have in common—will 
star Jeanne Moreau, one of France’s 
greatest actresses. Having recently com¬ 
pleted Lumiere, which she wrote, directed, 
and starred in, Moreau arrived in the States 
early this summer to promote the film and 
prepare for her Broadway debut. It promises 
to be a rare theatrical event. Vive la grande 
darnel 

A double shot of Chekhov within the 
same season—and the same drama at that 
—could be too much of a good thing; 
however, moderation is a quality Broadway 
has never felt urgently compelled to adopt. 
Besides, who could tire of The Cherry 
Orchard with Irene Worth dramatically inter¬ 
preting the play? This second round of 
Chekhovian despair will be presented by the 
New York Shakespeare Festival at the Vivian 
Beaumont Theatre sometime in early spring. 
Still doused with the sweet smell of last 
season’s critically triumphant success, 
Sweet Bird of Youth at the Harkness, Miss 
Worth alone should make it all worthwhile. 

Eileen Heckart, who was last seen here in 
the 1973 Ira Levin mystery, Veronica’s 
Room, will return to Broadway as Eleanor 
Roosevelt in the one-woman show, Eleanor. 
Dealing with the latter years of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s life, the play, conceived by 
Arlene Stadd, should give Heckart an ideal 
chance to demonstrate the range of her 
talents while providing insights into the 
country’s most politically active, contro¬ 
versial First Lady. Presently polishing the 
show on a cross-country tour, Heckart 
should receive a hearty welcome in late 
October when she arrives in New York. 

Broadway audiences have not had a 
chance to see Ellen Burstyn onstage since 
Same Time, Next Year, but she will return to 
the stage with religious fervor during the 
1976-77 season as evangelist Aimee Semple 
McPherson in Frederick Brisson’s Aimee, a 
play with music. Burstyn has also signed to 
play the role in the subsequent film version 


LOS ANGELES 

Q?.. 


ATTHt MUSIC CENTER 

TWO GREAT MUSICALS! 


NOW thru AUG. 21 — Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 
A SPECTACULAR NEW PRODUCTION 

JOHN starrin8 RHONDA 
REARDON FLEMING 

VICTORIA MALLORY 

in 

RI8MET 

also starring 

1 GEORGE GAYNESl 



The new musical 
version of 
“The Wonderful 
Wizard of 0z“ 
with stars from the 
New York Company 




Ken Harper presents in association with 
20th Century-Fox Film Corp. 


For Ticket Information phone (213) 620-9220/ 
626-7211 or write Civic Light Opera, 135 N. 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Ca 90012. 



THE BIZARRE NEW 


POUFF" is French cabaret 
entertainment unlike 
anything else in this 
country. As 
^ entertainment, it's 
f* ’ tops! 

Alter Dork Magazine 

M PETER 

JACKSON'S 


LA VIE 1 / 1 / EN ROSE 


WITH A CAST OF 25 

2 SHOWS NIGHTLY 
at 9:30 & 11:30 (Closed Sundays) 

9:30 show $18.50 per person includes 
Dinner, Cover and Show (Dinner served 
between 7 & 9:30). 
11:30 show $8.50 per person 
entertainment charge. 

All Major Credit Cards Accepted 

For Phone Reservations: *iec ioon 
Please Cail Spyro or John • M* * ozU 

LA VIE EN ROSE 

227 East KUI St, Littfa Hlppoirorar 
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A NOEL COWARD GALA 

HIS WORDS AND MUSIC, VOL. 2 

A Deluxe Songbook from Chappell 

Mary Make- 
Believe, Half-Caste 
Woman, 20th Cen¬ 
tury Blues, Regency 
Rakes, Dearest 
Love, Never Again, 
Sigh No More, Later 
Than Spring, Mrs. 
Brisket, Saturday 
Night At The Rose 
And Crown, Alice Is 
At It Again, A Bar 
On The Piccolo 
Marina, Louisa, She 
Was A Good Girl 
Then, Uncle Harry, 
and 20 more 

35 songs bristling with the sparkling wit, 
sophistication, and haunting loveliness that are 
the Noel Coward trademark. Lavishly il¬ 
lustrated with 59 unique photos and sheet 
music title pages, this 200 page songbook is 
laced throughout with original texts about 
Coward — his career, his shows, and the many 
celebrities that peopled his life. Divided into 2 
sections — “The Theatre Songs” and “The 
Cabaret, Film, TV & Miscellaneous Songs” — A 
NOEL COWARD GALA features 5 never before 
published songs plus many long out-of-print. 
An absolute must for show collectors, per¬ 
formers, and Coward fans alike! 

Designed and Edited by LEE SNIDER, $7.95 at 
music stores everywhere. 




Catalog of 

over 580 
Fine firt Posters 
$ 2.00 


RODO BOULANGER 

I AN AMERICAN PORTRAIT | 
1776-1976 


MIXED -MEDIA. LTD- 
P. 0. Box 11190 
Chicago. Illinois 606T 

poster capital of the world 


of the play, which deals with McPherson’s 
unorthodox career and dramatic dis¬ 
appearance. 

Although we have a long wait before Liv 
Ullmann hits Broadway in a revival of 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie , anxious anticipation 
should not make her appearance anticli- 
mactic. Ullmann will open in New York in 
April for a 10-week limited engagement after 
an extensive tryout tour to be launched 
from Toronto in late January. Under Jose 
Quintero’s direction and the auspices of 
producer Alexander H. Cohen, the talented 
Swedish film star will tackle live theater on 
the American stage for the first time since 
her debut here in A Doll’s House last 
season. 

Details of the production plans for Peau 
de Vache [Cow Skin], a new comedy by 
Pierre Gredy and Pierre Bari I let (Cactus 
Flower, Forty Carats) are rather sketchy for 
now, but the producers are mentioning 
Lauren Bacall for the lead. Chances are 
that this speculative casting will not pan 
out, but it is pleasant to think of Bacall back 
on the boards. 

The familiar story of how hard it is for 
actresses to find love with the proper 
property is all too familiar and real. Never¬ 
theless, too much time has passed since the 
last rumblings of Bacall’s spectacularly 
thunderous Applause in 1970. Her featured 
star turn in the fun film, Murder on the 
Orient Express, was a dazzling but teasing- 
ly unsatisfying appetizer for a banquet yet to 
be served. 

Hopefully, something will turn up for 
Bacall even if this project fails to gel. 
Meanwhile, we will be standing by with our 
fingers crossed and our thumbs up, ready to 
hitch a ride on her bandwagon when it pulls 
onto the Great White Way. 



The new all-black production of Frank Loesser's 
musical hit "Guys and Dolls ," starring Robert 
Guillaume and Norma Donaldson, opened at the 
Broadway Theatre on July 10. The revival is 
directed and choreographed by Billy Wilson, under 
the supervision of Abe Burrows. 


Art Scene _ 

by James Alan Nash 

Two shows that stunningly portray the im¬ 
pact of New York City on the artist are the 
Alonzo Gallery’s Summer of 76 (26 E. 63rd 
St.) and the Hammer Galleries’ Impressions 
of New York City (51 E. 57th St.). Summer of 



TH€ IMDMN GML€RY 

Specialists in Navajo American 
Indian Silver & Turquoise Jewellery 

113 SCOLLARD STREET • 922-0186 



art deco 

at 38A Yorkville Ave. 


Tel.: 961-0177#Leonard Tomkinson 


EMBASSY 

CABARET THEATRE 

7 Bellair (Bay & Bloor) 
MUSICAL THEATRE 

Res 597-1688 (until 6 pm) 925-5301 (after 6 pm) 


bimbo’/ 

“TCECNTG’S 
GREATEST DIICC M 

530 YONGE STREET • 961-2701 


BLACK STUDIOS 

The unusual by mail order 

P.O. BOX 545, STATION Z. 
TORONTO. ONTARIO • M5N 2Z6 
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Taste and timeless design ... for men 


102 Yorkville Avenue 
Toronto. Ontario 







secrett 

14 AVENUE ROAD, TORONTO M5R 2E7/967-7500 


Classical Scene 


The Nikolais Dance Theatre will take over that 
gloriously grotesque rock palace, the Beacon 
Theater, for its 25th-anniversary season, Aug. 3 to 
15. Highlighting the season will be two world 
premieres: "Styx," a full company work that will 
be seen opening night; and "Triad," an extrava¬ 
gant piece, using a set consisting of three 12-foot- 
high, four-foot-wide mirror prisms, that will 
premiere Aug. 4. Works from repertory to be pre¬ 
sented include "Tribe" (pictured above), 
"Scenario," and "Temple," as well as excerpts 
from older dances. (Photo by Caravaglia) 


On the Town 


by Mark Zweigler 

June Gable’s cabaret act, presented for three 
weeks at Brothers and Sisters, marked a 
splendid nightclub debut that seemed to 
fulfill her fans’ most pressing expectations. 
Praised for her appearance as Googie Gomez 
in The Ritz and as the lady with one buttock in 
the Broadway musical Candide , Gable is one 
of New York’s rising young comediennes 
waiting for the right break to bring her nearer 


Brass among the several artists in its 
summer-long group exhibition of young New 
York artists. 


English photographer John St. Clair recently 
exhibited his celebrity portraits at New York's pres¬ 
tigious Marlborough Gallery. Among photo¬ 
graphs of such English luminaries as Diana Rigg 
and David Hockney were portraits of Americans 
Bill Blass and Joshua Logan. (Photo by Monte 
Jones) 


The ultimate in 

COSMETIC SURGERY 

is found at the luxurious XANADU 
in Baja, California, with our staff 
of U.S. and Vienna-trained surgeons. 
“Hide-away” in a beautiful 
ocean front mansion. 

Call or write for free information. 
Lowest fees (213) 556-2220 

La Casa Gnanbe 

XCM2CXDZA 

10340 Santa Monica Blvd.. Century City. CA 90025 

1 J 


Possibly the most intriguing 
mens boutique in all New York 
at 1452 Second Ave.at76th. 


76 presents a series of ponderous moments 
reflecting the reaction of somewhat notable 
artists who have responded favorably to the 
magnetic charm of the city. The list of con¬ 
tributing artists is too long to catalogue, but 
the remarkable feature of the exhibition is 
the coherence of representation from dis¬ 
parate sources. The works on display inter¬ 
act dramatically, making the venture an 
attractive, intelligent survey. 

Almost the same can be said of the 
Hammer exhibition, a retrospective with the 
city as the focus. The works are drawn from 
the earliest days of the 20th century, demon¬ 
strating the changes in style and concerns 
that 76 years might suggest. The idea of New 
York as an ever-renewable subject for artistic 
interpretation is well-documented, but it 
must be admitted that the city has provided 
the impetus insofar as it changes physically 
almost every day. One could hardly expect 
two artists to see the same building twice, 
since it usually has been demolished or 
renovated beyond recognition. 

On the one hand, these two shows 
accomplish, in an unconscious conjunction, 
a spiritual-intellectual structure of artistic 
forces within the city (Alonzo), while on the 
other they provide a physical-visual image of 
reconstruction (Hammer). Together, they are 
by turns nostalgic, whimsical, informative, 
and above all revealing, suggesting some¬ 
thing of the nature of art. 

The Primal Arts Gallery (532A Madison 
Awe.) continues to offer the elegantly erotic, 
sensuously suggestive sketches of Perry 
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to nationwide popularity. Presently, she has 
accumulated a large following of those who 
have always looked askance at entertainers 
who think of themselves as “sophisticated,” 
a characteristic that, for some, has per¬ 
sistently lagged behind a “truer quality” 
embodied by a handful of singers at ease 
with themselves. I mention this in response 
to a comment that Gable’s act showed no 
sign of a definable person existing behind 
her re-created characterizations or her 
sarcastically witty antics that easily cracked 
up the audience. True, Gable relies on the 
popularity of her former roles to fill out her 
show. But where is there an audience that 
doesn’t want to reexperience a performer’s 
past successes? Could it be that there are 
those who have become so attuned to the re¬ 
assurance of a performer’s image that the 
“lack” of it throws them—in this case, by a 
singer who acts like the person she is? Open¬ 
ing with an effervescent rendition of “New 
York State of Mind,” Gable went on, between 
sections of hilarious patter, to sing Janis 
Ian’s serious “Stars”; a funny 50’s medley; 
the reflective “I Don’t Care Much”; another 
(somewhat confusing) medley about women; 
and finally thd contemplative “The Return,” a 
song too deep to send the audience out 
feeling the necessary lift of a closing up-tune. 
Still, despite some divided opinion about 
Gable’s act, she has launched a new success 
that should earn her the right to move closer 
to the top. 

Gotham, at the Grand Finale, worked up a 
delirious sweat with their manic singing act, 
constantly punctuated with such spontan¬ 
eous asides as “I hope your hands aren’t as 
busy as that shirt, sir”—a typical one-liner 
that sent the devoted audience into shrieks of 
laughter. Besides all the screaming and 
carrying on, which the group managed to 
induce without becoming unbearably vulgar 
or ridiculously gay, the three young male 
singers delivered their primarily nostalgic 
songs from the 40’s and 50’s with expert 
timing and welcome articulation. (There’s 
nothing worse than listening to lyrics you 
can’t understand.) If one of the tests of a live 
cabaret act is to see how well a performer can 
smoothly incorporate unexpected stage 
problems—a dead mike, a broken prop- 
then Gotham deserves an A for making those 
mistakes work as if they had been planned. 
Including several serious songs that helped 
brake the high-geared pace, the outrageous¬ 
ly liberated act is one of the best of its kind. 

At the Bushes, Jan Kiepura, Jr., son of the 
famous singing couple Jan Kiepura and his 
wife Marta Eggerth, demonstrated marked 
improvement since his last engagement, 
forcefully delivering such challenging songs 
as “What Are You Doing the Rest of Your 
Life?” and “Sophisticated Lady,” probably 
the most difficult song ever written. Blessed 
with a dynamic voice eager to show its 
brilliance, Kiepura opened with a bright 
nostalgic medley comprised of “Brazil,” 
“What a Difference a Day Makes,” and 
“Volare,” continued with “Me and My Baby” 
(from Chicago) and “In theStill of the Night,” 
and closed with a medley from The Merry 





NEW DANCES! 

Flips • Charts • 

Hustle • Bump • 

Reggae • Salsa • 

Funk • CLASSY 
DANCES! Wedding 
Prom Bar Mitzvah 
Survival Guide • Fox 
Trot • Cha-Cha • Swing 
DANCING MADNESS! The 
whole disco scene. Wild photo¬ 
graphs. Dance diagrams. By 
the editors of ROLLING STONE 
in a big. beautiful $5.95 
DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR ORIGINAL 


We are one of the largest dealers in the 
world specializing in the sale of 
soundtracks and original cast albums. 
We look forward to serving you. 

• Money Back Guarantee 
• Discount Prices • Fast Service 
• Free Bonus Records 
• Master Charge Accepted 


^ r> • ' 

[ SOUND TRACK ALBUM RETAILERS 

! Mail Order So ndtpaclc Sc Original Cast AIL ms 
| 1710-20 Beach St. (805)489-6088 

| Oceano, CA 93445 

j Please send me your latest catalog. Enclosed is 251 for postage, j 

I NAME_ j 

| ADDRESS_ | 

j CITY_ ! 

| STATE_ ZIP_ j 


^SOUNDT RACKS 
ORIGINAL CASTS 
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THE MALE COUPLE 



2 " Pendant and 18 inch chain in sterling silver 
$50.00 


one design from a unique collection of 
sensual sculptured jewelry through: 

PROFESSIONAL DESIGNS ETC. 

130 Horace Harding Blvd. 

Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 
(516) 487-8854 

Send check or money order including sales tax if 
a N.Y. resident. 

Brochure sent upon request. _ 


Widow, which his parents successfully 
starred in on Broadway in the 1940s. 
Fortunately, Kiepura’s mother was in the 
audience; listeners were treated to her lovely 
rendition of “Vilja” and “The Merry Widow 
Waltz,” sung in reprise with her son, who 
practically blasted his mother off the stage. 
Kiepura has such an obviously pleasant voice 
that one wondered why he felt it necessary to 
push his strong notes to nearly deafening 
heights, when he was perfectly capable of 
controlling his lyrical soft tones. Though an 
asset in a big theater, Kiepura’s unleashed 
vocal strength was too much in a small room, 
where listeners normally want to be carried 
away by a voice informed with the power of 
intimacy—a virtue Kiepura will achieve once 
he has harnessed his emphatic technique. 



Kdzuko Hillyer presents 

Nikolais DanceTheatre 
25th Anniversary Season 


August 3-15, Beacon Theatre, 

2124 Broadway, New York, N.Y. (at 74th St.) 10023 

TUES-FRIDAY at 8:00pm SAT-SUN at 5:00pm and 8:30pm 
OPENING NIGHT AUGUST 3rd at 7:30pm 
“When you see a performance by the Nikolais Dance Theatre you see a new world. It’s a 
new world of one man s creation. It has the hallmark of genius "CLIVE BARNES N.Y. TIMES 

PROGRAM A 

TEMPLE (1975) 

Duet from SOMNILOQUY (1967) 

Triple Duet from GROTTO (1973) 

'Tensile Involvement'' from 
MASKS, PROPS AND MOBILES (1953) 

STYX (World Premiere) 


PROGRAM C 

TRIBE (1975) 

SCENARIO 

(1971) 


PROGRAM B 

TRIAD (World Premiere) 

"Noumenon" from MASKS, 

PROPS AND MOBILES (1953) 

Trio from VAUDEVILLE OF THE 
ELEMENTS (1965) 

Group Dance from SANCTUM (1964) 
FOREPLAY (1972) 

PROGRAM A August 3, 7 (8:30 PM). 11.13, 15 (5:00 PM). 

PROGRAM B August 4. 6. 8 (5:00 PM).10. 14 (5:00 PM). 15 (8:30 PM). 
PROGRAM C August 5. 7 (5:00 PM). 8 (8:30 PM). 12. 14 (8:30 PM). 

Purchase tickets to more than one performance and receive our Double or Triple Header” Discount 

Regular Price $9. 8, 7. 6. 

“Double Header” Discount $17.15.13. 11. "Triple Header” Discount $24. 21, 18. 16. 

Tickets can be purchased at Beacon Theatre 212-874-1717 . Ticketron Outlets 212-541-7290 
“Charge-it” with Major Credit Cards 212-239-7177 or mail checks payable to 
Chimera Foundation for the Dance. Inc. 33 East 18 Street. New York. N.Y. 10003 

iEnclose sen-addressed stamped envelope > Program subject to change. 



Blessed with a dynamic voice eager to show its 
brilliance, Jan Kiepura, Jr., son of the famous 
singing couple Jan Kiepura and his wife Marta 
Eggerth, forcefully delivered a collection of nostal¬ 
gic songs at the Bushes. (Photo by James J. 
Kriegsmann) 

For those willing to brave a trip from 
Manhattan to Astoria, Stani, a Greek 
restaurant featuring entertainment, is worth 
visiting if you’re seeking a relaxed evening of 
hand clapping and foot stomping to the 
rousing bouzouki of Diamandi Panaretos, to 
the singing of Diana Maoris, Debby Papas, 
and Vicky, and to the bellydancing of “sultry” 
Nadia. 

CITYSCAPES: 

London Seen 



Avind Harum, who starred as Riff in the revival of 
"West Side Story" at Lincoln Center and who has 
been a solo artist with the Harkness Ballet and the 
Martha Graham and Alvin Ai/ey Dance Com¬ 
panies, is featured as Zach in the London 
production of "A Chorus Line," which opened 
July 15 at the Drury Lane Theatre for an indefinite 
engagement. The photo is taken by AD art director 
Herbert Migdoll, whose mural of "A Chorus Line" 
is among a number of his photographs on display 
through the summer in the lobby of New York's 
Library and Museum for the Performing Arts at 
Lincoln Center. For more about the London scene, 
see "Dragging the Thames"by Laurence Sene/ick 
on page 70. 
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and your hair was whipping in all directions. I have a trained, 
critical eye, and had you ever been bald, I could have 
detected the cover-up without difficulty. Your hair is quite 
obvteysly as securely anchored to your head as is a 
CossacN^behind to his horse. I still maintain you are a 
fraud and f would appreciate it if you would send me the 
next issue of that magazine—for research purposes only, 
of course..! 1 

— BRAUNI BARYSHNIKOV 


BARYSHNIKOV THE TERRIBLE WRITES AGAINI 
“Comrade Sacha, I have just found in my room at the Hotel 
Metropole here in Moscowa copy of a degenerate American 
magazine, left behind no doubt by a lecherous tourist, and 
I am angered to find in it a devious advertisement for your 
company based on an article I wrote some time ago about 
you and your alleged hair replacement process. I clearly 
remember that the afternoon I interviewed you at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel was no less windy than your dialogue, 


THE WORLD OF SACHA-MICHEL 
16055 Ventura Boulevard 
Suite 800 Encino California 91436 
Telephone 213/981-3600 
Inland Telegrams and Cables 
SachMike Encino California 
Member of The Better Business Bureau 
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A Ttiirtyish Huskal Comedy 

Now Playing 

Las Palmas Theatre, LA 
Actors’ Playhouse, NY 
Chi Chi Cabaret Theatre,San Francisco 
ORIGINAL CAST L.P. NOW AVAILABLE 

send $7.95 to Box AD4, 

"Also BOY MEETS BOY tee shirts 
$5.00 incl. tax & mailing" 

The New Las Palmas Theatre 

1642 N. Las Palmas 
Hollywood, California 90028 


“New York* ‘in’ spot tor entertainment” 

Rex Reed 

NOW APPEARING: 

THE INCOMPARABLE 
HILDEGARDE! 
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Under the Banyan Tree e Disco Dancing 
2103 Kuhio Avenue • Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 
(808) 923-0669 


Germany West 

by Horst Koegler 

The Schaubuehne on Stage and on Film 

Within the last couple of years, the 
Schaubuehne am Halleschen Ufer has 
developed into West Germany’s foremost 
drama company, becoming to West 
Germany what the Berlin Ensemble was to 
East Germany. The company plays under 
rather haphazard conditions; it doesn’t help 
that the seating facilities in the company’s 
theater are changed for almost every new 
production. The group is searching for a 
more suitable building (not necessarily a 
theater) that can be more easily adapted to 
the needs of each producton. Despite this 
handicap, the company has some of the 
best actors now playing for German audi¬ 
ences, actors who work on a more collective 
basis at their present location than at any 
other German theater, which lends a unique 
sense of dedication and conviction to their 
performances. 

The actors clearly believe in what they are 
doing; even theatergoers who do not share 
their left-wing sympathies are won over by 
the artistic finesse of their performances. 
The guiding spirit behind the company is 39- 
year-old director Peter Stein, who repre¬ 
sents a synthesis of meticulous precision 
and genial imagination. 

The repertory of the company is broad, 
ranging from Euripides to Peter Hanke. 
Some of its recent successes have been 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt , Kleist’s Prince of 
Homburg , and (perhaps the most admired 
production so far) Gorki’s Summer Guests, 
all three of which were nominated for the 
annual West Berlin Theatre Meeting, where 
the best German-language productions of 
this season were shown. All three were 
directed by Peter Stein, although it must be 
stressed that he is by no means the only 
director working with the Schaubuehne, 
though he is undoubtedly the most 
successful. 

Summer Guests has now been filmed on 
location, not as a theater production but as 



The Schaubuehne am Halleschen Ufer, West 
Germany's foremost theater company, has turned 
its stage version of "Summer Guests" into a film 
directed by Peter Stein, with Jutta Lampe and 
Michael Koenig in the starring roles. 
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NAME WON'T 
FOOL YOU ... 



Our volume buying power enables us 
to pass our discount prices on to you. 
Send for your Free Hi-Fi and CB 
Catalog ... or call for a price quote on 
our "Super Service" line ... 

301 - 252-6880 
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I STEREO DISCOUNTERS 

I 7A Aylesbury Rd. 

Timonium, Md. 21093 AD-2 
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a completely re-thought movie under Stein’s 
direction, with the same cast that appeared 
in the stage production. As one watches the 
scenes within the dacha and its surrounding 
garden and on the shore of a nearby lake 
(hauntingly photographed by Michael 
Dallhous), one feels irresistibly drawn into 
the circle of the turn-of-the-century intel¬ 
lectuals who assembled there to discuss 
their need to break away from a stale and 
meaningless life. 

It is a strange film. Though one pities the 
intellectuals, one cannot help conclude that 
they represent a society that must be 
liquidated. The film projects a feeling of 
togetherness among the actors, an 
extremely rare quality in contemporary 
films. There is neither a false gesture nor a 
false vocal inflection, which is to say that 
realism is carried to its aesthetic height. I 
fancy that if Stanislavski were still alive he 
would have tackled Summer Guests , 
treating it the way Peter Stein has—which is 
no small irony considering that the play is 
distinctly pre-Communist and that it hails 
from West Berlin, the chronic irritation to 
the Soviets. 


Los Angeles_ 

by Viola Hegyi Swisher 

Baubles from the New Bijou 

For once, serious scholars of cinema, movie 
fans, film historians, hobbyists, and other 
impassioned lovers of the motion-picture 


medium got together as siblings under the 
skin. 

The Bijou National Film Society (head¬ 
quarters, Shawnee-Mission, Kansas) pulled 
off the coup with its first Artistry in Cinema 
Awards at Universal Studios, just down the 
hill from the Sheraton. That’s where the Bijou 
held meetings, screenings, and seminars 
and sold old films, souvenirs, and all kinds of 
collectibles from Hollywood’s halcyon days. 

Wearing a rosy gown, dancing star 
Eleanor Powell received her award with a few 
words typifying the spirit of the evening. 
“Whenever you hear the beat of my feet,” said 
Ellie, “it will really be the beat of my heart.” 
(That’s Entertainment, Part2 picks up all too 
few beats.) 

Accepting her award with gentle dignity, 
Ruby Keeler touched the overflowing crowd. 
June Allyson, accompanied by her hand- 
someson, Dick Powell, Jr., bubbled like pink 
champagne when she picked up her award. 
And those two venerable irrepressibles, Jack 
Oakie and Marjorie Bennett, were high 
among other enduring awardees. 

Awardee Vivian Duncan, of the Duncan 
Sisters, made the final crack of the evening 
honoring days gone by. Said the ebullient 
entertainer, “I’m so glad finally to be a 
collector’s item!” 

Music Circus Mix 

Beverly Hills-Hollywood-L.A. producers 
(Russell) Lewis and (Howard) Young put 
together a veritable pousse-cafb of personali¬ 
ties for their 26th Sacramento Music Circus 
this summer. 


A luncheon-launching in the garden patio 
of the Swiss Cafe brought out, alphabetical¬ 
ly, Ken Berry, Gary Collins, Nanette Fabray, 
Kathleen Freeman, Dick Haymes, Ann 
Jeffreys, Mary Ann Mobley, Louisa Moritz, 
Barbara Perry, Roger Perry, Beverly Sanders, 
Tommy Sands, and Jo Anne Worley, all on 
the California capital’s slate of nine musicals 
of proven popularity. 

Running the oldest and biggest tent 
supershow west of the Rockies is almost a 
year-round career for Lewis and Young, 
partners since Homer Curran told them 35 
years ago that the West Coast needed 
producers. This summer, their three-month 
Sacramento season, closing Sept. 5, 
included the Mitzi Gaynorand Robert Goulet 
shows and new productions of Heyday of 
Burlesque and Hair , the latter directed by 
Jack Bootch. 

Casting nine musicals and a couple of 
special attractions for the Music Circus is no 
bagatelle. “But,” says Bootch, “the talent 
pool in Los Angeles makes casting easy. 
Almost.” 

Theater Row and Other Places 

Richard Chamberlain and multi-Pied Pipers 
of Hollywood led thousands to L.A.’s Theater 
Row, where nine Melrose Avenue and off- 
Melrose theaters organized a lively street 
festival. The mayor was on hand to join in the 
applause when Dick received the first annual 
Theater Rose award, a stunning rose-etched 
Lucite plaque. 

Sally Kellerman, gorgeous in clouds of 
gray chiffon designed by James Reva, turned 




the Dcnr-EI difference 


The deluxe livery service that's pure 
class, unabashed luxury. The ultimate 
in private transportation. 

For the top executive...the special 
client...important guests and visitors. 
To the meeting. From the theatre. At 
the airport. For shopping-sprees or 
sightseeing tours. 

For business rounds or around town, 


the Dav-El fleet is on 24-hour call to get 
you there in comfort and elegance, in 
sumptuous custom-designed vehicles 
that offer every luxury from a sliding 
sun-roof to a convenient bar to sym¬ 
phonic 8-track stereo. And chauffeured 
by experienced, discreet professionals. 

The next time you're on the move, 
trust Dav-EI to make the difference. 


Dav-EI Uver\ 


625 West 51 Street, NewYork, New York 10019 

(212) 541-4747 
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7250 Franklin Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90046 
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A handsome album that binds twelve maga¬ 
zines into a permanent reference volume. A 
cover which protects issues and keeps copies 
in perfect order. Covered in black simulated 
leather, distinctly embossed in white. $7.95 
plus $1.00 each, for postage and handling. 

Enclosed is my check or money order for 
$ _Please send me_bind¬ 

ers, at $7.95 per binder, plus $1.00 for postage 
and handling. NYC residents add 8% sales 
tax. NYS residents outside NYC add applic¬ 
able tax. 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City_Zip_ 

Foreign: make checks or money orders pay¬ 
able In U.S. funds. 

AFTER DARK, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 
10019, N.Y. 


everyone on at Studio One. The next one to 
do so was impersonator Charles Pierce, 
flashing a glitter wardrobe he boasted “no 
woman would wear.” 

Sitting next to superenthusiastic super¬ 
actress Sada Thompson proved an ideal spot 
from which to welcome Alexis Smith and 
Louis St. Louis to L.A. as the opening 
attraction of Upstage. 

Photographic artist Ken Handler’s 
Children of the Streets (read Selma Avenue) 
and Children of Affluence make up the All- 
American Boys show at his Chiaroscuro 
Galleries, where he brings them all together. 

International Picnic in the Park (ing lot) at 
Cinerama Dome’s That’s Entertainment, Part 
2 premiere got a big celeb turnout for the 
alfresco gala benefiting the Southern 
California Opera Guild. 



Harris Yu tin directed Preston Jones's "The Last 
Meeting of the Knights of the White Magnolia” for 
L.A. 's Company of Angels, now in its 17th year. In 
addition to his career as an actor and a director, 
Yulin has served as guest professor-actor for New 
York and Yale Universities. 

Curtain Time in L.A. 

Company of Angels has distinguished itself 
again. The play (sellout business prompted a 
move to the Coronet Theater): Preston 
Jones’s Last Meeting of the Knights of the 
White Magnolia , striking, invigorating, 
prompting laughter, sorrow, and even 
thought. The director: deft, compassionate 
Harris Yulin. The cast: nine solid actors who 
converted audiences into believers. Through 
a dwindling Texas brotherhood meeting in a 
fleabag hotel, Jones takes splendid jabs at 
our un-civilization. But he leaves us with the 
strength to stumble forward. Somehow. 

Endowing Theater Rapport’s production 
with his austere, deep feelings, Edward 
Ludlum directed Donald Freed’s Inquest, 
crafted from the Rosenbergs’ treason trial of 
the 50’s. Marcia Mohr and Frank Bolger were 
sensitive to the complexities of the 
condemned pair, while Crane Jackson, as the 
defense lawyer, furthered the emotional 
tone. Too many flashbacks did some damage 
to the dramatic flow. 

Ralph Waite’s L.A. Actors Theater at 
Oxford Playhouse introduced Museum, a 
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If you’re reading this publication you belong with... aniQJBrHSR 


Chances are you are one of an estimated 50,000,000 Americans 
involved in a changing, emerging or alternate lifestyle. 

If so, you have discovered that your involvement in such a 
“lifestyle” subjects you to prejudice, discrimination, and denials. 


Q O O 


•// you are single, you pay more income taxes and 
family plan travel discounts are denied you. 

•If you are divorced, you have problems in getting 
credit and your general economic responsibility is unfairly 
questioned. 

• If you are cohabitating, you find it hard to rent a place 
that will permit two different names on a mail box. 

• If you are a single parent, you know how difficult it is to 
live in a society organized around the two parent family. 

• If you are female, you find it impossible to establish 
your own equal identity in insurance, credit and travel. 

• If you are gay, you know your job may be in jeopardy. 
Because of your lifestyle you may be forced to be hidden 
... and alone. 

ALL TOGETHER is an association of people just like 
you, dedicated to improving the qualify of life. Through 
All Together, the power of the group will be directed 
toward eliminating economic discrimination and thereby 
benefiting you as an individual. 

Membership in ALL TOGETHER offers... 

A NATIONWIDE DIRECTORY OF LIFESTYLES... 
Current listings of organizations and businesses dedicated 
to serving your specific lifestyle needs. Each listed organi¬ 
zation will receive a display decal indicating its association 
with ALL TOGETHER and the specific LIFESTYLE it 
wishes to serve. 

A CREDIT UNION... Now, regardless of lifestyle, you 
can establish your individual credit rating. No longer will 
lifestyles affect credit worthiness. (Charter applied for.) 

AN OPPORTUNITY TO BE HEARD...You will be 
invited to complete an indepth questionnaire, your 
opportunity to stand and be counted without fear of 
individual disclosure of your lifestyle, your membership, 
or your answers... to explain those things you want and 
need so that ALL TOGETHER may work to better serve 
you as an individual. 

LEGAL ASSISTANCE AT NO COST!... If you suffer an 
economic loss after you become a member, because of 
your lifestyle, ALL TOGETHER will, subject to approval 
of its legal committee, provide free legal assistance to 
right that wrong. Details are furnished with membership. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR SPECIAL INSURANCE PLANS... 
Covering your lifestyle needs whether you live alone or 
with another, such as... 

O Health Insurance covering abortion, maternity care, 
voluntary sterilization and criminal assault including 
rape. The criminal assault benefit covers psychological 
rehabilitation. 

O Joint Life Insurance covering any two people living 
together, married or not, whether male/female, male/ 
male, female/female. 

OLife Insurance providing for a “lover” beneficiary 
designation and offering special discounts for women 
and for more than one policy issued within a house¬ 
hold. 


Coupon missing? Don’t despair—write All Together, Q Q Q 
Suite 3500, One East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Q§plll|?p 

Illinois 60601 for one or several. I**^C*4^ 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL... Delivered confidentially to 
you. It includes an “Ask The Doctor” column written by 
prominent professionals, advice and information of gen¬ 
eral interest to members, the latest developments affect¬ 
ing your lifestyle and a Problem Exchange Forum. The 
journal keeps you informed about ALL TOGETHER'S 
activities as an organization. 

... and, helping us to help you, a board of advisors who 
have joined ALL TOGETHER because they are con¬ 
cerned about people just like you ... 

Nancy Borman, Co-Publisher, Majority Report. New 
York/Rev. J. E. Paul Breton, Metropolitan Commu¬ 
nity Church/Edgar W. Butler, Professor of Sociology. 
University of California, Riverside/Rob Cole, Presi¬ 
dent (NewsWest), Green Carnation Newspapers. Inc.. 
Los Angeles/Helen Colton, Sc.D., Executive Direc¬ 
tor, Family Forum, Los Angeles/Ellis Gold, Director. 
Sensate Systems Project, California Institute of Human 
Sexuality, Los Angeles, California/Dan Gumbleton, 
Licensed Clinical Social Worker, Associate, Center for 
Family Counseling, Riverside, California/Kay Levin, 
Licensed Clinical Social Worker, Chicago, Illinois/ 
Lloyd M. Levin, Founder and President, All Together, 
Chicago/Merle Goldberg, Executive Director. Na¬ 
tional Women’s Health Coalition, New York City/ 
Robert McGinley, Director, Wide World of Con¬ 
temporary People, Buena Park, Cal. /Robert W. 
Renouf, PhD., D.D., President, Human Relations 
Institute, Inc., Tustin, Calif./Millard H. Perstein — 
Hy Levy, representing Family Synergy/James R. 
Smith, Director, Self Actualization Laboratory. Berke¬ 
ley, California. 

Because of your style of life, you may have to remain 
hidden , but... you no longer have to be alone. 

Join ALL TOGETHER today. 

Write to ALL TOGETHER, Inc., One East Wacker 
Drive —Suite 3500, Chicago, Illinois 60601, if you 
need additional applications. 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP: $10.00 for one person, add 
$5.00 for each additional person living with you (same 
household). 


Total enclosed with this application $_Please make 

checks payable to All Together, and mail to One East 
Wacker Drive —Suite 3500, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 

Name__ _ 

First Middle Last 

Address__ 

Street Number Apt. * 

City -State _Zip_ 

Male_ 

Phone _Birthdate _Female_ 

Area Code/ 


Your Lifestyle (Only if you want to identify it): 


If this application is for more than one, please list member¬ 
ship information on separate piece of paper and attach. 
Please allow 3 weeks for processing. 

Please send me _ applications for my friends 

who did not see this ad. n «- w 


















For the third winter we offer you 
our extremely successful and informal 


Caribbean 
House Parties 

in one of the world’s most beautiful villas on the island of Grenada 

DECEMBER 18 TO 26,1976-CHRISTMAS PARTY 
DECEMBER 25 TO JANUARY 2,1977- NEW YEAR’S PARTY 

JANUARY 15 TO 23, 1977— MID-WINTER PARTY I 
JANUARY 22 TO 30, 1977- MID-WINTER PARTY II 

FEBRUARY 12 TO 20, 1977- ST. VALENTINE’S DAY PARTY 
FEBRUARY 19 TO 27,1977-WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 

A glorious week of sun and fun at our own luxurious beach¬ 
front villa, reached by air from nearby Barbados, with an 
excursion by sailing boat to uninhabited Hog Island, and 
seasonal activities. Each house party is limited to 18 men 
including our resident host. 

Our other popular programs for men in 1976 include a Grand 
Canyon Expedition and a trip through the Hell’s Canyon of 
the Snake River in Oregon; a fabulous tour to Tahiti in August; 
and the annual house party on Fire Island, New York, in Sep¬ 
tember. For 1977, we repeat the Carnival in Rio tour and the 
Greek Villa Party; and new programs are an Inca Tour with 
Machu Picchu, and safaris to India and East Africa. 

If you let us know in which programs you are interested, we 
will send the brochures to you. Please state that you saw this 
advertisement in After Dark. 


HANNS EBENSTEN TRAVEL, INC 

55 WEST 42 STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10036 

TELEPHONE (212) 354-6634 


moderately surreal look at attitudes toward 
life and art. Tina Lowe’s writing and Dana 
Elcar and Richard Jordan’s directing of an 
able cast were over-caricaturized. 

No heavies, no heroes marred Paul Kent’s 
Melrose production of Middle of the Night , 
Paddy Chayefsky’s enduring drama of human 
values. A well-focused cast reflected the 
controlled freedom of Robert Michael 
Lewis’s direction. Laura Wallace delicately 
yet clearly defined the young woman whose 
life becomes meaningful under the many 
nuances of love revealed by Jack Kosslyn as 
the 53-year-old widower. 

The silken skills of Patricia Morrison and 
Janet Blair, as the real-life 19th-century lady 
libbers Victoria Woodhull and sister, plus 
Noel Taylor’s costumes, served the premiere 
of Winner Take All at the Hartford. Doing 
disservice were the music (coming from 
traceable sources), the lyrics and book by 
Russell Hunter, and John Myhers’s faltering 
direction. 

Tripping along as lightly as Shakespeare’s 
expository convolutions allow, The Comedy 
of Errors let the double troubles of its two 
sets of twins entertain at Globe Playhouse in 
a presentation filled with visual baubles. No 
one who didn’t know would ever guess that 
gifted director Robert Ravan is blind. That’s a 
not quite accurate statement, for he sees 
with the eye of a sensitive heart, a fine mind, 
and a shared humanity. 

If writer-director Rick Edelstein will cut to 
the heart of his Get to the Heart at Group 
Repertory and dispense with staged 
imitations of episodic TV techniques, he’ll 
have a serviceable comedy-drama. John 
Dullaghan, as a semieager white seeking sex 
with a semireluctant black girl, topped the 
well-cast, not entirely domestic comedy. 

With freely choreographed movement, 
director Tom Orth found fresh vitality for 
Richard and Berney’s witch fantasy, Dark of 
the Moon. Logan Ramsey gave a special glow 
to the benign hypocritical preacher, and 
Katharine Charles was the legendary Barbara 
Allen in a neat cast. 

John Allison created for Pegasus Produc¬ 
tions’ Man of Destiny a Napoleon as 
amusingly styled as a Max Beerbohm 
drawing. Joe Caruso and Tim Matheson also 
capered in the high spirit of the Napoleonic 
escapade with the Strange Lady (Lorinne 
Vozoff) and the mysterious purloined letter. 
Richard C. Wallace directed. 


San Francisco_ 

by James Armstrong 

Michael Nesmith’s “The Prison”: Monkee- 
ing Around with Metaphysics 

Rock’s first message dealt with sex (“get 
laid, lay me”); its second dealt with drugs 
(“get stoned, blow your mind”). Now that the 
musical message-men have discovered the 
shallowness of metaphysics, the phrase is 
“get lost, find yourself.” If not progress, this 
is at least development, which one hopes has 
augured the eventual growing up of rock as 
an art. No matter how mature its 
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practitioners and promoters become, how¬ 
ever, the only grown-up factor in rock is the 
production, the money, and the hype. Under 
all the glitter and gas and electronically 
transmogrified bedlam, the sense of most of 
it remains (as in most forms of pop music) 
the purest distillation of puerile pap. The 
genuine poets of pop (Laura Nyro, Leonard 
Cohen, Paul Simon, and, some insist, Patti 
Smith) do not work in rock. 



Michael Nesmith, a former member of the rock 
group the Monkees, wrote and starred in the rock 
opus, "The Prison," which premiered at San 
Francisco's Palace of Fine Arts in June and won 
audience, if not critical, approval. 

The best rock can offer are the occasional 
outbreaks of pretention that produce such 
flatulently earnest operas as Tommy and 
Jesus Christ Superstar. That these shows 
made a fortune doesn’t prove that they are 
good—only that they are popular. 

Now comes former Monkee Michael 
Nesmith with his most ambitious opus so 
far, The Prison (the message: the walls are 
only in your mind), which in its presently 
elaborated form premiered at San Fran¬ 
cisco’s Palace of Fine Arts in June. The 
critics smote it hip and thigh, but the 
audience adored it; on the final night, they 
gave it a standing uproar. It isn’t good, but 
it’s going to go places. 

Maladroitly billed as both “a rock concert- 
ballet” and “a book with a soundtrack,” the 
opus consists of a musically backed narra¬ 
tion interlarded with songs (the story and 
meaning of which are mimed and danced), 
slides, lighting, and an undistinguished 
light-show. 

I have been positively informed that The 
Prison is (1) mainline Baba Ram Das, (2) 
hardcore EST, and (3) rock-ribbed TM. Some¬ 
one who sampled these disciplines, as he 
formerly sampled the latest drug, insisted 
that the words are Baba Ram Das but the 
technique is EST. It would seem that 
Nesmith (still a Christian Scientist) has 
synthesized a core-meaning with which 
devotees of every current mind-fad from Hare 
Krishna to Actualization can identify. There’s 
nothing original about it, but, beautifully 
packaged with light movement, it delivers 
what its audiences want. 

The lyrics are like limp Rod McKuen, with 
touches of Edgar A. Guest. The music 
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lexicon of jazz dancing. Where things came a 
cropper was in the mime department. 
Katherine Warner’s communicatory ex¬ 
pertise only pointed up the deficiencies of 
her cohorts. 

From here, The Prison will tour Hawaii 
and then the rest of the United States. 
Wherever it goes, the critics will get huffy 
and the audiences will go wild. I wonder if 
Ken Russell will do the movie? 


Las Vegas _ 

by Morag Veljkovic 

Diana Ross: Back in Our Hearts Again 

Drums roll, lights stream down on an empty 
stage, excitement mounts, and bang, there 
she is. Diana Ross fans were out in force at 
the superstar’s opening night at Caesars 
Palace. What does a Diana Ross fan look 
like? He or she can be black or white, young 
or old, but invariably partial to Gucci and 
Vuitton. There wasn’t a plastic purse in sight 
—except, of course, for mine. 

Her act runs the gamut from blues (“My 
Man”) to rock to pop (“The Lady Is a Tramp”). 
A medley of hits reminds us that this lady 
was a Supreme and that she still is supreme: 
trembling in a yellow butterfly dress; chic in 
blue bugle beads; campy in a Josephine 
Baker banana costume; reflective as the lady 
who sings the blues; matter-of-fact as the 
narrator of the sad story of “The Point.” 

How does Ross get on and offstage to 
change costumes during her one-woman 
show? Three mimes—Stewart Fischer, Don 
McCleod, and Heywood Coleman—wend 
their way through her act, tying up the loose 
ends. They play to her cardboard image, pick 
up her clothes, and reset the stage, bringing 
a novel touch to an old scene. 

The only fault is that the act starts out 
stronger than it finishes. The opening— 
during which Ross unravels her clinging 
dress, flings open her arms, and becomes a 
living movie screen—would be a better finale 
to a highly varied act. But whatever she does, 
one fact is certain: she brings glamour as 
well as song to her surroundings. 

Blackjack in Bagdad: the Aladdin Hotel 
Across the Strip and up a bit looms the latest 
new edifice, the $60 million expansion 
project of the Aladdin Hotel—Arabian nights 
Las Vegas style, otherwise known as black¬ 
jack in Bagdad. Currently headlining at the 
Bagdad Theatre are Glen Yarborough and the 
Limelighters. Yarborough comes out of his 
annual retirement to blend his special brand 
of folksongs with those of the Limelighters. 
I’ve never seen the Limelighters before, 
which is my loss. Tuneful and entertaining, 
they feature an unusually intelligent humor. 


Ontario 

by Patrick Pacheco 

Ontario’s Stratford Festival 

Last month, I reviewed the first three pro¬ 
ductions (The Tempest and two versions of 
Hamlet , with alternating lead roles) of the 


sounds like the Moody Blues gone slightly 
country and western. All of the songs are 
pleasantly alike in tone and tempo; they’re so 
laid back that they’re positively supine. This 
consciousness-raising stuff flows from the 
Beatles’ hour in the ashram and has con¬ 
tinued through Donovan and John McLaugh¬ 
lin and Santana and the Beach Boys. Every¬ 
body’s into it.John Denver’s latest hit—“On 
the Road to Experience” (purest EST)—is 
the latest successful example. 

My negative reaction (though there is 
positive recognition) comes from having 
outgrown this sort of thing. I have heard 
these sounds before; however, I have to 
remember that an idea has a first time in 
every mind and that the excitement of that 
first time will compensate for empty-tude for 
a good while. Later, one often resents the 
things that are outgrown, so it may be that 
Prison can be of more help than getting 
stoned. 


Imogen Cunningham, America's first lady of 
photography, died on June 24 in San Francisco at 
the age of 93. Famed for her unique ability to 
capture people in expressive portraits and artful 
candids, Cunningham became a popular subject 
for other people's cameras (see AD, Aug. '74) in 
her later years. (Photo by Gerard Malanga) 

Nesmith’s performance was that of a 
Believer. However, he also belongs to the 
school that believes sufficient earnestness 
will compensate for all the deficiencies of 
talent or training. He reads wretchedly and 
sings in a one-color voice, without much 
sense of phrasing. The group (an amalgam of 
musicians from Santa Cruz and Marin 
County, according to the program) was very 
good indeed. 

What made The Prison work was Carlos 
Carvajal’s choreography, performed by some 
of his Dance Spectrum group. The principal 
role was portrayed by Rec Russel, who heads 
our best school of jazz dance. Save for the 
first sequence, which was a malapropos 
classical pas de deux, the inventive choreog¬ 
raphy incisively employed the often exciting 
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Young Company, one of the two resident 
festival companies based at the Avon 
Theatre. Across the way at the Festival 
Theatre, the Main Company has been con¬ 
currently presenting productions of Con¬ 
greve’s The Way of the World and 
Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice and 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

Except for Hume Cronyn’s promethean 
performance as the shatteringly grotesque 
Shylock, The Merchant of Venice suffers 
badly from a lack of focus, the fault of which 
can be placed squarely on director Bill 
Glassco’s shoulders. Susan Benson’s pro¬ 
duction design takes us to 19th-century 
Venice, but this conceit, like many of the 
others, is never exploited to any advantage. 
Consequently, it becomes a distractingly 
ineffective appendage. 



Nick Mancuso is the hopeful suitor Bassanio and 
Jackie Burroughs the sought-after Portia in the 
Stratford Festival's production of "The Merchant 
of Venice" in Ontario, Canada. (Photo by Robert 
C. Ragsdale) 

The all-important relationships in this 
tale of grim vengeance are superficially 
developed, so that an air of implausibility 
permeates the entire production. The aim¬ 
lessness apparently infects the actors too, 
since few of them perform with strength or 
conviction. Even as talented an actress as 
Jackie Burroughs is lost in her role as 
Portia, exhibiting little of the allure and 
charm of the character who has princes of 
the world at her feet. In addition to Cronyn, 
Domini Blythe, as Jessica, and Bernard 
Hopkins, as Launcelot Gobbo, survive with 
a semblance of direction and purpose. 
Irascible, miserly, and vengeful, Cronyn’s 
Shylock is an electrifying creature calling for 
justice. Possibly because Cronyn over¬ 
whelmed the rest of the cast, the production 
seems to emphasize the anti-Semitic 
aspects of the play, which appear to be more 
racist than any production of it I have seen. 
At any rate, Cronyn’s performance is a 
saving grace in an otherwise interminably 
boring, unfortunate production. 

On the other hand, Robin Phillips 
directed a strange, hauntingly beautiful 
production of Antony and Cleopatra, 
starring Maggie Smith and Keith Baxter. 
Phillips chooses to emphasize the domesti¬ 
city of this tortuous love affair between the 
willful Cleopatra and the smitten Antony. It 
is a love that turns kingdoms to clay, a 
theme that is often repeated in this 
production, which glaringly juxtaposes the 


martial order and discipline of Rome against 
the effete, poetic excesses of the indulgent 
East. 

In this instance, Phillips is assisted by 
Daphne Dare’s spare, disturbingly pristine 
costume designs: white kilts and knee- 
length boots for the legions of soldiers. The 
distracting prettiness of the ranks is con¬ 
trasted with the manly gray of Pompeius’s 
warmongering, softening the blunt edge of 
battle in order to concentrate on the 
romantic tragedy. 

Against the background of empires and 
political intrigue, the love story makes the 
Duke of Windsor’s abdication for the woman 
he adored seem like puppy love. Phillips 
deftly balances the heroics with a splendid 
intimacy evoking a poignancy in the final 
moments, generated by the cast’s superla¬ 
tive acting. 

Maggie Smith, as Cleopatra, is no sultry, 
steamy vamp with golden snakes entwined 
around her arm. Gratefully, the popular con¬ 
ception of Cleopatra is replaced with a more 
startling (and more accurately detailed) 
vision of the regent as an astute politician 
and even more seductive lover. Miss Smith 
wears a regal brow, conquers kingdoms with 
a fluttery wave, and commands armies with 
a vocal tremolo. Her authority is dazzling, 
seemingly effortless, and is enacted with an 
unimpeachable control and discipline. 
Whether sparring violently with her mate, 
listening with pent-up fury and jealousy at 
the marriage of Antony and Octavia, or 
softly eulogizing the dead Antony, she is 
peerless. 

Keith Baxter’s Antony—a conqueror 
brought to his knees by his passion for the 
Queen of Egypt—is touchingly human. He 
is a tortured victim, conscious of his duty 
(Pietas) to Rome while inexorably drawn to 
the amorous clutches of Cleopatra. Out of 
this conflict emerges an epochal tragedy, 



During an emotion-charged scene, Bob Baker 
(left), as Eros, and Keith Baxter, as Antony, engage 
in a heated exchange leading up to the final tragic 
moments in Shakespeare's "Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra, " one of the plays in repertory at the Strat¬ 
ford Festival in Ontario. (Photo by Robert C. 
Ragsdale) 
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with its tempestuous, battle-scarred love 
affair as illogical as moths flying into 
flames. 

The supporting cast creates a fine 
ensemble spirit, each actor appearing 
accomplished and assertive no matter how 
small the role. Alan Scarfe is a ruthless, 
imperious Octavius Caesar; Max Helpmann 
is a sardonically wise Lepidus; and Domini 
Blythe is a graceful, elegant Octavia. Robert 
Benson’s Pompeius has a martial bearing 
opposed to the political stances of the other 
generals. Bob Baker, as Eros, Antony’s 
helpmate, has some splendid scenes, and 
Keith Batten is also fine. Don Goodspeed, 
William Merton Malmo, and Cathy Wallace 
contribute to the excellent production. 

Louis Applebaum’s incidental music 
helps set the different moods, and Gil 
Wechsler’s lighting is effective. All told, this 
is a grand production, as relevant today as 
the greatest of all love stories. 

Also relevant and very, very funny is 
Phillips’s inspired mounting of William 
Congreve’s The Way of the World . Embel¬ 
lished with finely crafted comic perform¬ 
ances by Maggie Smith (Mrs. Millamant), 
Jackie Burroughs (Mincing), Jessica Tandy 
(Lady Wishfort), and Keith Baxter (Mr. 
Witwoud), this subtly powerful attack on the 
sexual peccadillos and hypocrisies of 19th- 
century London society is bracingly vital. 
The direction is daring and stylish, keeping 
the broad action moving at a fast clip. In the 
very proper society, where style, not 
sincerity, is the rule in matters of 
importance, the characters dart in and out 
with the precision of a gavotte. The museum 
dust flies off of this period piece as the 
sexual intrigues become as current as daily 
headlines of congressional sex scandals. 
Such lines as “What’s integrity to an 
opportunity!” strike one as ruefully con¬ 
temporary. 

The sexual caprices of the play are 
realized not only in the leers and innuendos 
but more tellingly through suggestive 
movements and sly touches. An example of 
Phillips’s fastidiousness is demonstrated in 
a scene involving Millamant and Marwood, 
her archrival. A barely civil exchange 
between these two ladies is delightfully 
punctuated with a duel of fans opening and 
closing with emphasis. It is effective 
without being obtrusive. 

Daphne Dare’s set and costume designs 
bathe the production in an elegance 
matched by the handsome cast. Maggie 
Smith is splendid as the beguiling, 
scheming, totally engaging Miss Millamant. 
Jackie Burroughs is hilarious as a frail, 
wispy Mincing. Keith Baxter ably demon¬ 
strates his finesse, making Witwoud more a 
simpering fop than a mad queen (which 
many actors are wont to do in the role). 
Jeremy Brett is a dashing Mirabell; Tony 
Van Bridge a wonderfully rustic Wilfull 
Witwoud; and Domini Blythe a remarkably 
cynical, unscrupulous Marwood. Although 
she seems to be having some memory 
problems, Jessica Tandy triumphs as the 
pompous, scramble-brained Lady Wishfort. 


Jessica Tandy, as Lady Wishfort, grimaces in 
fright at her untended countenance moments 
before Jan Kude/ka, as Foible, her lady servant, 
begins the arduous task of painting the bloom in 
her lady's cheeks in the Stratford Festival produc¬ 
tion of Congreve's "The Way of the World," in 
Ontario, Canada. (Photo by Zoe Dominic) 

Mia Anderson and Larry Lamb are a swell 
pair of domestics and Jan Kudelka, Bernard 
Hopkins, and Keith Batten contribute fine 
support in their respective roles. 

The festival’s production of The Way of 
the World is an enchanting exercise all 
around. 

Except for a shoddy Merchant of Venice, 
this season’s work—otherwise stimulating 
and provocative—seems to indicate that 
Canada’s Stratford Festival is in the same 
league as the finest repertory companies in 
the world. Under Phillips’s tutelage, it has 
become synonymous with excellence in 
theater. 


Houston 


Choreographer James C/ouser set the Houston 
Ballet's creative juices flowing with his haunting 
new rock ballet, "Caliban." Set to a blues-jazz- 
rock score by the Texas band St. Elmo's Fire, 
C/ouser views Shakespeare's "The Tempest" from 
the perspective of the earthbound slave Caliban. 
Jory Hancock (pictured above ) is perfect as 
Caliban. (Photo by Matt Anderson) 
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RONALD REAGAN: 

BONZO’S BUDDY 
PLAYS THE 
POLITICAL ARENA 

by Richard Townsend 


When an all-American boy reaches sixty-five 
and becomes a superstar long after his movie 
career has ended, that makes news. When 
that same man is a former beefcake king 
named Ronald Reagan, who is challenging 
the U.S. President forthe Republican 
nomination, his years asacelluloid contract 
player present a fascinating dilemma. 
“Dutch” Reagan, the macho second lead in 
an infinite number of low-budget quickies, 
may have lost the girl—but he made a 
million. 

Only his hairdresser knows if Ronald 
Reagan dyes his dark brown locks, but it 
seems likely, since movie buffs can spot one 
of his oldies on TV almost every night. How 
many viewers realize that this star-billed 
non-star made fifty-five feature-length 
motion pictures from 1937 to 1965? Except 
fora memorable moment as a guy who loses 
his legs (if not his girl) in Kings Row , most of 
Reagan’s pictures are forgettable. 

The great non-lover was born in Tampico, 
Illinois, son of adown-at-the-heels, boozing 
shoe salesman. He grew up in small towns 
near Chicago and worked his way through 
Eureka College, where he majored in 
economics and became involved in 
dramatics. 

He developed his classic physique 
working summers as a lifeguard to earn 
tuition. He also played guard on the college 
football team, with more determination than 


Opposite page and at right: 

In 1940, Ronald Reagan was the macho second lead 
in a number of low-budget quickies including 
"Tugboat Annie Sails Again" (oppositepage). In 
1976, Ronald Reagan is a former two-term governor 
of California challenging the incumbent Republican 
president for the party's nomination — proof of the 
American success ethic and the power of a square- 
jawed image in an age of media-dominated politics. 
In the heat of the Republican Convention in Kansas 
City this month, party conservatives are sure to 
welcome Reagan as the good guy in the white 
hat (at right ). 
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distinction. Graduating in 1932, hebecamea 
sports announcer for WOC, a radio station in 
Iowa. While covering the Chicago Cubs’ 
spring training in California, twenty-six-year- 
old Reagan was introduced to an agent by a 
singer he was dating. Through theagent he 
met Warner Brothers’ casting director, Max 
Arnow, at five o’clock one afternoon. By six 
o’clock he had been screen-tested. Nobody 
knew if he could act, but he looked great and 
had a resonant voice. The result was a seven- 
year contract starting at $200 a week. 

The neophyte actor eventually discovered 
he had been signed because his voice was 
similarto Ross Alexander’s, an actor who 
committed suicide while on the verge of 
becoming a Warner star. By that time, 

Reagan had been working almost continu¬ 
ously. His clean-cut looks, pleasant voice, 
and lack of individuality made him a perfect 
backstop for low-budget movies of the time. 
He became an instant favorite of Brynie Foy, 
executive producer of second-string epics, 
who had a quota of thirty-five films a year, 
with eight pictures in production at all times. 
Since Reagan was only paid when he worked, 
he cultivated Foy, who could get a picture 
going on fourto five days’ notice. 

In his first year as an actor, the pallid 
passion-throb made ninefilms. Beginning 
with a lead in Love Is on the Air (he played a 
radio announcer demoted to a children’s 
show, who redeems himself and gets the 
girl), heground filmsout like hamburger. He 
was cut from Submarine D-1 , was a walk-on 
in Hollywood Hotel and Swing Your Lady, 
investigated insurance claims in Accidents 
Will Happen , promoted Dick Powell in 
Cowboy from Brooklyn , flipped over a 
racehorse in Sergeant Murphy, was a voice¬ 
over in The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse, and 
was a radio announcer at a movie premiere in 
Boy Meets Girl. 

The role of a movie workhorse suited 
Reagan admirably. On the positive side, he 
was charming, wholesome, youthful, and 
cocky. On the negative side, he was stiff, 
awkward, complacent, and humorless, 
offsetting any real star potential. Films such 
as Girls on Probation, in which he was the 
boy friend of a wronged girl, fit him perfectly. 
He finally madeagood movie in 1938, 

Brother Rat, but the spotlight was promptly 
stolen by the crafty stage pro Eddie Albert. 

On the set he met his first wife, future Oscar- 
winner Jane ( Johnny Belinda) Wyman, 
whom he married in 1940. 

Reagan loved the Army. As a personnel 
officerforthe AirCorps motion-picture unit, 
he was stationed in exotic Hollywood. 
Empowered to enlist squadrons of top 
technicians from the studios, his unit 
produced hundreds of training films. He was 
loaned back to Warner for special shorts and 
for the feature version of the Broadway hit 
This Is the Army, the only box-office bonanza 
of his career. While in the service, he received 
a seven-year contract that eventually totaled 
morethan $1 million. 

When the war ended, so did Reagan’s 
career as Mr. Stiff Upper Lip. He supported 
Zachary Scott in one film and nineteen-year- 
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old Shirley Temple in another. He appeared 
in a series of potentially good vehicles that 
didn’t quite hit the mark. There were the 
Broadway transfers, The Voice of the Turtle, 
John Loves Mary, and The Hasty Heart. The 
latter received an Oscar nomination for 
Richard Todd and a mild pat on the back for 
Reagan. But healso did theclinker The Girl 
from Jones Beach with frozen-faced Virginia 
Mayo, with whom he laterteamed up again in 
She’s Working Her Way through College. 

Although this tired loser sank, Reagan’s 
work had improved as a result of the war. He 
actually became human, revealing a mature 
comic sense that was also romantic. But it 
was too late. In 1947, our hero began six 
terms as president of the Screen Actors 
Guild. His political activities cost him his 
wife. Wyman divorced him in 1948, 
complaining about his over-absorption in 
politics. The fact that she had become a 
major luminary of the silver screen during his 
absence probably helped. 

As Guild president, Reagan fought 
against the so-called Communist infiltration 
of the movie industry and led a strike to win 
residual rights foractors. He met his second 
wife, impassive Nancy Davis, when she 
asked his help to keep her name from 
appearing in the publicity of “Communist 
Front” organizations. The ultra-conservative 
Barbie-Doll starlet had made a number of 
M-G-M propaganda movies, playing the 
“average American housewife.” The 
daughter of an affluent, right-wing Chicago 
surgeon and his actress-wife, she married the 
sagging movie warrior in 1952. 

Meanwhile, back in Washington, the 
federal government brought an antitrust suit 
against the movie studios, forcing them to 
give up their profitable theater chains. The 
studios wanted to unload contract stars, and 
Big R wasoneof them. Such giantsof the 
industry as Cary Grant and Jimmy Stewart 
went on to make fortunes by cashing in on 
the competition for their services. Reagan, 
too, seemed marketable. His agent, MCA, 
set up big-money deals for him with three 
different studios, as well as pushing him into 
theirTV packages. 

The sour-lipped, characterless character 
lead set new records by churning out ten 
pictures in 1939. Who can forget Going 
Places, Angels Wash Their Faces, An Angel 
from Texas, Naughty but Nice, Brother Rat 
and a Baby, Hell’s Kitchen, and a quartet of 
stinkers in which Reagan played Lt. Brass 
Bancroft of the U.S. Secret Service: Secret 
Service of the Air, Code of the Secret Service, 
Murder in the Air, Smashing the Money 
Ring ? 

Genial Reagan would occasionally object 
to one of his roles, but his steady income 
always convinced him to return to the hot 
lights and the cold shoulders of the critics. 
Despite his attempts to be nonchalant and 
natural on film, he could not shake off the 
imageof being simple-minded. 

His by-now familiar mannerisms—high- 
flung left eyebrow, tightly pressed lips— 
were squeezed into service in another top- 
quality movie, the Bette Davis classic, Dark 




Opposite page, top: 

In 1939, neophyte actor Ronald Reagan had the 
good fortune to be castas Alec in the film classic, 

"Dark Victory, "playing the socialite friend of Bette 
Davis (right) and Geraldine Fitzgerald. 

Opposite page, center: 

"The Voice of the Turtle" was another Broadway 
hit to get the Warner Brothers treatment. Eleanor 
Parker co-starred with Reagan in this romantic 
comedy in 1947. 

Opposite page, bottom: 

"Cattle Queen of Montana, "a 1955 RKO release, 
starred Ronald Reagan, Barbara Stanwyck, and a 
friendly Indian fighting against a slew of seemingly 
insurmountable odds. 


Top: 

Reaganphobes might suggest that this picture 
shows the aspiring candidate feeding one of his 
right-wing constituents. Actually, the scene is from 
"Bedtime for Bonzo, "the 1951 film in which 
Reagan plays a professor experimenting with 
chimpanzees. 

Above: 

In 1938, Reagan co-starred with Jane Wyman in the 
Warner Brothers feature "Brother Rat ." They 
married two years later, but by 1948, her career had 
eclipsed his and he had begun a six- year tenure as 
president of the Screen Actors Guild. Their divorce 
paved the way for Reagan's subsequent marriage 
to M-G-M starlet Nancy Davis, daughter of a right- 
wing surgeon. Her influence changed Reagan from 
a flaming liberal to a staunch conservative. 
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Below: 

While go vernor of California, Reagan joined host 
Mike Douglas and Jim Nabors in an apolitical 
chorus line on the "Mike Douglas Show, "taped in 
San Francisco. His cross-country tango during the 
primaries has been sure-footed enough to bring him 
dose to his party's nomination for the presidency of 
the United States. 



Victory. But, as Bette’s buddy, he felt he was 
playing a drag role meant fora male Eve 
Arden. He lost what little acting respect he 
had left at the studio when, during his big 
drunk scene in the movie, he appeared to be 
moreavictim of palsy than of alcohol. As 
comic relief, “Ronaldo” was relentlessly 
resistible. He was seen as a colorless clod, 
cut out for nothing morethan nice-guy roles. 
He was a statue, a fact recognized by 
sculpture students at the University of 
Southern California, who declared him “the 
most perfect male figure in Hollywood,” 
posing him as a discus thrower wearing a 
loincloth. 

On and on the camera rolled in that last 
golden surge of meaningless movies meant 
to keep contract players toiling and studio- 
owned theaters filled. When it came to 
movieland lawyers, pals, and district 
attorneys, Reagan was the one. Umpteen 
films later, the most popular unknown in 
Hollywood Hills escaped the Dead End Kids 
fora while. He became ambitious. Reagan 
fought for, and earned, the small but pivotal 
role of George Gipp in Knute Rockne—AII 
American, which Pat O’Brien, the lead, said 
made Reagan a star overnight. Playing oneof 
Notre Dame’s greatest football players, who 
died of pneumonia only two weeks after his 
last game, Reagan wrenched tears from a 
schmaltz-hungry audience. 

His just reward was the second lead in an 
Errol Flynn adventure, Santa Fe Trail. Pitted 
against the sexy, dynamic Flynn, he not only 
lost Olivia de Havilland, he lost thefilm. 

Our boy was foiled again by a fickle fate. 
He followed Santa Fe Trail with a saga co- 
starring two veteran scene-stealers, Wallace 
Beery and Lionel Barrymore, in The Bad Man. 
Both actors walked all over him. Barrymore, 
who played acripple, literally crushed 
Reagan’s foot with his wheelchair to capture 
a scene. 

Unimportant as he may have been as a 
movie constellation, Reagan was featured in 
a new picture appearing in theaters on an 
average of one every seven weeks for five 
years. Familiarity bred work forthis movie¬ 
making machine. He even made a good 
comedy in 1941, Million Dollar Baby, with 
Priscilla Lane. Giving a smooth performance 
as a skeptical and sardonic, yet romantic, 
tinhorn pianist, he showed actual talent. This 
happy surprise was followed by humdrum 
roles as a hack reporter and a doomed 
bomber pilot. 

Finally, the most important roleof his 
career came in Kings Row. As the devil-may- 
care Drake McHugh, he made the scene in 
which he discovers his legs have been 
needlessly amputated one of the most 
horrific moments of modern soap opera. The 
sequence not only made him a big name—at 
last—but won him a new contract ascending 
to $5,000 a week. He flipped off two more 
scripts before he was called to active duty as 
a reserve cavalry officer in World War II. 

In the early fifties, hedid such 
melodramas as Storm Warning, with the 
waning Ginger Rogers and the emerging 
Doris Day. Doris played his mate again in The 


Winning Team, with R.R. as a ballplayer who 
beats both epilepsy and alcoholism. Except 
forthese momentary respites, things were 
getting bad for Reagan when he played the 
straight man to an educated chimp in a feeble¬ 
minded comedy, Bedtime forBonzo. A slew 
of low-grade Westerns followed, capped by 
his playing the lovertoadisbelieving Barbara 
Stanwyck in Cattle Queen of Montana. 
Barbara’s time was up. It must have hit her 
hard to be cast opposite the biggest bore in 
the West. He put on spurs again for 
Tennessee’s Partner, co-starring Rhonda 
Fleming, better known as the “poor man’s 
Arlene Dahl.” 

Movie life became so tough forthe 
sexless sex symbol that he did a Korean War 
quickie, Prisoner of War; returned to 
background voice-overs on several 
forgettables; and did Hellcats of the Navy, a 
low-budget dud also featuring his wife 
Nancy. It was all over in 1964, when he was 
the villain in the remakeof Hemingway’s The 
Killers. His portrayal of the crooked cop was 
the end of the road. One last narration of a 
short, Let the World Go Forth, shared with 
Robert Taylor in 1965, did him in. 

Though his movie careerwas collapsing, 
the ever-surviving radio announcer had found 
a new outlet in TV. In 1954, he hosted 
“General Electric Theatre,” becoming the 
traveling representative forthe bi 11 ion-dol lar 
biggie with its huge Washington, D.C., 
lobby. 

Years of acting training paid off when he 
gave hundreds of impressive yet 
uncontroversial speeches. By 1964, he was 
chairman of the California Citizens for 
Goldwater. Delivering a nationally televised 
fund-raising harangue, he becamethe 
highlight of that ghastly Republican year. 

The speech became the springboard for his 
entry into elective politics in 1966, when he 
won California’s governorship. 

Whereas Reagan had been dismissed as a 
has-been movie actor puttering around in 
politics, his credentials as twice-elected 
governor of the most complex state became 
imposing. His conservative reign elevated 
California’s financial status. His winning 
platform gave him a syndicated newspaper 
column, a radio commentary aired five times 
a week, and a string of high-paying speaking 
engagements. Combining an anti-welfare 
stance with a defense of private property and 
a push for police control on college 
campuses, Reagan has come to be viewed as 
afigureanxious to prop upacollapsing 
system at a time when suspicion of federal 
irresponsibility is running high. 

Entering the presidential primaries and 
winning them with the flair of a thirties movie 
champ has given Reagan his biggest role. 
Threatening the nervous incumbent 
President Ford is more than he could manage 
with Errol Flynn. His lackluster movie record 
may beatriumph of mediocrity, but his solid 
studio-learned craftsmanship could 
prove that what Hollywood paid millions for 
but never really accepted may finally pay off 
in the political arena, where showmanship 
and mediocrity have become king. 
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Above: 

Having churned out a plethora of B films for Warner 
Brothers producer Brynie Foy, Reagan landed the 
plum role of Drake McHugh in "Kings Row, "a 1942 
film also starring Ann Sheridan and Ernest Cossart. 
Playing a devil-may-care affluent playboy to their 
shanty Irish, Reagan was rather good in the film, 
especially in a scene in which he disco vers his legs 
have been amputated. 

At left: 

In 1949, Ronald Reagan teamed up with Patricia 
Neal to star in the Warner Brothers film version of 
the Broadway hit "John Loves Mary." 
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THE 

AMERICAN CUP 
RUNNETH OVER 

by Marian Horosko 
photos by Dennis Held 

Gymnasts never start out to be theatrical 
performers, but that is just what they have 
become. After Olga Korbut touched the 
hearts and imagination of the world at the 
1974 Munich Olympics, the way to assure a 
capacity crowd was to invite a Russian, 
Rumanian, or Japanese gymnast who might 
not be the most skillful but the most 
charismatic. The current trend for selling 
tickets is to entertain rather than compete, 
which eliminates the unfair advantage of 
government-sponsored gymnastic training 
unavailable to American contenders. 

Aware of the growing appeal of 
gymnastics, the first International American 
Cup was staged at Madison Square Garden 
on March 27 and 28 by the U.S. Gymnastics 
Federation and Applesports. Included among 
the competitors were Japan’s leading 
gymnast, twenty-eight-year-old Mitsuo 
Tsukahara; Rumania’s fourteen-year-old 
Nadia Comaneci; the U.S.S.R.’s surprise, 
thirteen-year-old llena Davydova; the 
U.S.A.’s eighteen-year-old Bart Conner and 
seventeen-year-old Kathy Howard (who 
replaced Ann Carr, injured just before the 
competition); and topnotch competitors 
from Brazil, Canada, England, Hungary, 
Mexico, Poland, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 

Not since the 1932 Olympics in Los 
Angeles has such an array gathered; the 
two-day trials brought 22,516 spectators 
plus an uncounted television audience to 
Madison Square Garden, a figure Nureyev 
would have taken weeks to match. 
Gymnastics now has a showcase home 
where only basketball, hockey, boxing, and 
track events dare to meet. 

To enhance both the competition and the 
entertainment, the International American 
Cup officials changed the rules. All 
competitors competed in all individual 
events, with the best of the first day 
qualifying for the second. No scores carried 
over from day to day, so all finalists 
performed a complete show each day. The 
Cup was presented to the last day’s 
competitors on an individual basis, not on a 
national team basis—star-making tactics. 

It was no surprise that Rumania’s Nadia 
Comaneci, dubbed “The Bionic Woman” 
and currently the world’s number-one- 
ranked female gymnast, scored 39.75 out of 
a possible 40 points and ran away with the 
American Cup in the women’s division. 
Comaneci is the queen of gymnasts, with 
four of a possible five Gold Medals, all- 
around title in the European 
Championships, and London’s Champions 
All Competition. Her rival is her girl friend 
Teodora Ungureanu, age fifteen. 

Comaneci’s contender was U.S.A.’s 
Kathy Howard, of Oklahoma City, who 
turned in a strong performance despite the 
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Opposite page, above: 

Fourteen-year-old Rumanian Nadia Comaneci 
expects to win the Gold Medal in the 1976 
Olympics. This may be an accurate prediction if 
her first-place triumph at the International 
American Cup is any indication. 

Opposite page, below: 

First-place winners Nadia Comaneci and U. S.A. 's 
Bart Conner display the first International 
American Cups awarded at Madison Square Garden. 

Above, at left: 

U.S.A. 's Bart Conner, who celebrated his 
eighteenth birthday during the competition, won 
first place, scoring higher than the expected 
winner, Mitsuo Tsukahara. 

Above: 

Vladimir Markelov poses on the rings for more 
than fifteen seconds, a difficult maneuver by the 
young Russian who tied for second with 
Rumania's Dan Grecu, despite the fact that this 
was his first world-class competition. 

At left: 

Bart Conner's characteristic quick, light, easy 
movements on the pummel horse capture the 
attention of the judges. 
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occasional baby-doll poses adopted from 
half-time routines during football games. 
The crowd was audibly and visibly upset 
when the U.S.S.R.’s wonder-child, llena 
Davydova, fell during her uneven 
performance on the bars and landed in 
third place. However, her performance in 
floor exercises revealed the superior 
choreography that has consistently 
overshadowed the American gymnasts’ 
performances. 

The biggest surprise came when Bart 
Conner, an Illinois high school student, won 
the American Cup in the men’s division with 
56.45 out of a possible 60 points. Conner did 
not expect to have such a spectacular 
showing over his idol, Japan’s Tsukahara. 
Conner’s light, quick, precise movements 
were in distinct contrast to Tsukahara’s 
slow, controlled adagio, punctuated with 
sudden karate-like hurls into the air. 

Conner, who manages to maintain a B-plus 
average outside the gym, came to Madison 
Square Garden with few winnings: the U.S. 


G.F. Elite All-Around, co-championship 
from the Pan American Games, and the 
National High School Invitational 
All-Around championship. 

While discontent mounts in American 
gyms over the high level of entertainment 
displayed by foreign gymnasts, American 
athletes still benefit from the new image. 
Dedication and hard work are mutual. The 
only difference is that the American athlete 
must pay for his own training. (The Amateur 
Athletic Union estimates that the cost of 
training a six-year-old until he is a nationally 
ranked twelve-year-old is about $35,000.) 
However, the theatrical quality of the 
imported gymnasts, as with imported 
artists, seems to come from somewhere 
other than government-sponsored subsidy. 
Perhaps it is the result of public support in 
their own countries. Whatever the reason, 
it’s producing income for the traveling 
teams and good entertainment for the 
public—with the promise of more of both to 
come. 
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Opposite page, above: 

Vladimir Markelov (at left and center), who shows 
the makings of a world champ, prepares for the 
next event during the American Cup competition. 
Lacking the crispness of U. S.A. 's Bart Conner, 
Markelov, pictured at right in mid-swing, 
compensated with amiable spirit and flowing 
adagio movements. 

Opposite page, below: 

Master of vaulting and floor exercises, twenty- 
eight-year-old Mitsuo Tsukahara placed third 
with 56.05 of a possible 60 points. Pictured here in 
his final pose, Tsukahara is the proud eponym of 
many floor exercises. 

Above: 

Kathy Howard, a seventeen-year-old from 
Oklahoma City, leaps onto the beam and into 
second place at the International American Cup. If 
not for a disappointing fall off the bars by thirteen- 
year-old llena Davydova, the U.S.A. contender 
may not have placed as high. 
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THE GOODMAN 
THEATRE: 

THE 

SECOND CITY’S 

FIRST-CLASS 

STAGE 

by Glenn Loney 
photos by Van Williams 



Above: 

Ray Bradbury's "Dandelion Wine, "a bittersweet 
celebration of life in Green Town, l//inois,in 1928, 
received a sensitive production at the Goodman 
Theatre's Stage2. 

Opposite page: 

Director William Woodman, in his third year as 
artistic director of the Goodman Theatre in 
Chicago, coaches Scott Stevens and Scott Larsson 
for their roles as the Spaulding brothers in Ray 
Bradbury's "Dandelion Wine." 


“Juilliard West! That’s what the Goodman 
Theatre will become!” When William 
Woodman took over as artistic director of 
Chicago’s regional theater, such words were 
heard from some local experts. They knew 
that Woodman had helped John Houseman 
and Michel St. Denis set up the excellent 
drama program at the Juilliard School (see 
AD, Nov. 75), and that he was deeply 
involved in training actors for five years, 
during which timethe Acting Company was 
created out of the drama division’s first 
graduating class. Anyone who cared to 
consult a biographical theater reference 
could also learn that Woodman was a stage 
managerfor John Houseman during the 
Katharine Hepburn era at the American 
Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, 
Connecticut. 

Why anyone—even in Chicago—would 
regard these credits as suspicious oras a 
harbinger of Juilliardizing Windy City 
dramatics is a puzzle. This season—the 
fourth headed by Woodman—two vital, 
successful production programs are going 
forward during Goodman’s fiftieth 
anniversary. Whatever traces of Juilliard, 
Houseman, and the Shakespeare Festival 
still cling to Woodman, they have done 
Chicago and the Goodman some good. 

Arriving in Chicago to witness the world 
premiere of Israel Horovitz’s new play, Our 
Father's Failing, I called Woodman to 
arrange an interview. Lunch was impossible, 
not because of the demanding schedule of 
final rehearsals on the Horovitz epic, or 
because of Woodman’s pile of administrative 
work, or because of his duties as the director 
of a moving production of Ray Bradbury’s 
Dandelion Wine. Not because of all this 
work, which Woodman and a small, 
dedicated staff carry on with intelligence and 
high good humor, but because John 
Houseman was in town auditioning actors 
for the Acting Company, and Woodman had 
promised him lunch. 

So there are still some Juilliard ties that 
bind. Woodman has cast a few Juilliard 
drama graduates in Goodman productions. 
He has also brought Gene Lesser, who has 
taught and directed at Juilliard, to work with 
Goodman artists. Lesser mounted a popular 
Guys and Dolls as well as In the Matter of J. 
Robert Oppenheimer. Michael Kahn, another 
Lincoln Center cohort, came to Chicago to 
stage T/s Pity She's a Whore for Good man. 
Considering John Houseman’s brilliant 
career and the quality of training at Juilliard, 
Woodman should be proud of such 
influences on his work. And, in fact, he is— 
very much so. He jests that he has accused 
Houseman of ‘‘Mafioso holdings in the 
theater” with another former Stratford stage 
manager, Gordon Davidson, who runs the 
Mark Taper Forum. 

Not only is the quality of Goodman’s 
directing, acting, and designing professional 
but its programs are strong. During the past 
season the main-stage roster for Goodman’s 
16,000 subscribers was Our Town, Benito 
Cereno, Mourning Becomes Electra, The 
Last Meeting of the Knights of the White 


Magnolia, Our Father's Failing, and The 
Devil's Disciple. The Bicentennial appeal of 
this program is obvious. Less obvious is the 
risk in having a third of the repertory devoted 
to new works. Preston Jones’s Knights of the 
White Magnolia has been done at several 
other regional theaters, but it is still a new 
work—and is yet to be seen in New York. 
Woodman swears it’s an accident in 
programming, but with the exception of Our 
Town and The Devil's Disciple, the other four 
plays are all parts of trilogies. They were 
chosen for their appeal as stage works, not 
because they are part of a set. 

Equally appealing is Stage 2, a separate 
Goodman subscription program for plays 
done in more intimate settings. This past 
season one of the plays was admired so 
much that its director—Gregory Mosher, 
Woodman’s assistant—went to New York to 
stage it at St. Clement’s Church. The play 
was David Mamet’s intriguing American 
Buffalo, which was received by New York 
critics with praise equal to that given his 
earlier wry comedies, Sexual Perversity in 
Chicago and Duck Variations, also presented 
at St. Clement’s. 

Mamet is a Chicago writer, director, and 
dynamo. He now has his own theater and 
company, but Goodman’s Stage 2 wanted to 
give him a production situation in which he 
would be free of all the other cares of opening 
a show. As Mosher says, ‘‘We want our 
directors to be able to concentrate on 
directing and not have to worry about 
booking a theater, printing the tickets, 
writing the publicity, or having their wives 
bake cookies to sell at intermission. We do 
all that forthem.” 

With all these ambitious, successful 
programs, the Goodman Theatre and its 
family ought to feel proud on its fiftieth 
birthday. But their joy is not complete. It is 
frequently overshadowed by an ugly and 
thoroughly incorrect rumor that can do a lot 
of harm, though it has risen out of confusion 
rather than malice. The rumor: The Goodman 
Theatre is closing down afterthis season. 
Preparing to fly to Chicago, I was advised by 
agents, directors, and other New York 
theater people who are “supposed to know,” 
that I was wasting my time. “The Goodman’s 
finished.” “It’s too bad, but they’ve had to 
closedown. The Art Institute couldn’t afford 
them anymore.” 

All of this seemed odd, especially since I 
had received enthusiastic phone calls from 
Ron Christopher—formerly with New York’s 
Chelsea Theatre and now the Goodman’s 
public relations director—about the Horovitz 
premiere. Not to mention envelopes 
crammed with brochures, season schedules, 
biographies of artists working with the 
Goodman, theater seating-charts, maps of 
the Loop with the Goodman prominently 
marked, and other strong evidence that the 
Goodman was alive and well. 

Agents with new scripts for Woodman 
and the Goodman take notice. Directors, 
designers, technicians, and actors looking 
for new challenges orachance to work in a 
friendly, vital environment take heed. The 
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Goodman Theatre is not only alive but is 
moving into its fifty-first season stronger 
than ever. Such works as Pygmalion— if the 
My Fair Lady revival in Manhattan permits; 
Richard ///—with the Goodman’s fine Arturo 
Ui, Kenneth Welsh, as Richard; Wesker’s The 
Kitchen, staged by Gene Lesser; Oh, 

Coward!; Christopher Hampton’s Treats or 
his adaptation of Ghosts— either of which 
would be American premieres; Waiting for 
Godot; Long Day’s Journey into Night; and 
some new American plays that cannot be 
named at this time are proposed for its main 
stage, the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
Theatre. 

What is dying is not the Goodman Theatre 
but the theater school that has so long been 
associated with it. In the 1920s the 
Goodman Theatre was founded as a 
memorial to Kenneth Goodman, who died 
during World War I. Thecomplex, located 
underground in the Chicago Art Institute, 
was one of America’s first regional theaters 
and theater training centers. Over the years, 
the nature of the production work and the 
quality of the training changed. During its 
early days, some very important productions 
were mounted at Goodman. For much of its 
career, however, the theater has been a 
laboratory, a workshop fortheater students. 
Outstanding visiting artists have been 
brought in for major roles, and the students 
have filled out the casts and have handled 
technical tasks. This training has been an 
excellent experienceforanumberof 
performers who have since gone on to 
substantial artistic and commercial success. 
It has also been a model for many colleges 
and universities recognizing the advantage of 
skilled performers sharing professional 
knowledge offstage in classes and onstage 
in productions. 

What this mixture of pros and amateurs 
has not provided, however, is athoroughly 
professional production for the paying 
audience. Sometimes, if directors and 
managers haven’t been careful, not only the 
audiences have been short-changed but 
students have found themselves learning 
little while being overworked to get 
productions ready on schedule. 

With so many current drama programs at 
the college level, and with a number of them, 
such as the excellent one at Northwestern 
University, competing with the Goodman 
Theatre School, the Chicago Art Institute, 
which shelters Goodman in more ways than 
one, has now decided to close down the 
theater school after the 1977-78 term. It is 
from this fact that all the confusion about the 
closing of the Goodman Theatre has arisen. 
The school is closing; the theater is not. Tire 
school’s closing is, of course, hard on the 
students, who in the past few years have not 
been professionally involved in Goodman’s 
productions unless they were used in 
technical capacities to round out their 
training. Although they had achanceto 
perform on the main stage, they did it in their 
own productions—children’s theater 
confections, often with bulky wagons and 
props cramming the stage-right wings of the 
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Above: 

Stuart Wurtzel's stark set for IsraelHorovitz's "Our 
Father's Failing" reeks of age and decay. From left 
to right are Joe Leon, Dominic Chianese, Lawrence 
Pressman, andLanna Saunders. 

At right: 

An unloving couple, Lawrence Pressman, as 
Alfred, and Lanna Saunders, as Emily, briefly curb 
their mutual hostility during a scene from the 
Goodman Theatre premiere of "Our Father's 
Failing." 

Opposite page: 

Joe L eon, as Pa, dutches a porch post to keep from 
falling during a scene from "Our Father's Failing." 
Dominic Chianese, as Pa's friend and cohort, lends 
assistance. 



Goodman Theatre, which has no grid or head- 
room for flying scenery when a professional 
production is in place. 

Woodman, in a burst of enthusiasm, 
describes the stage-right wing space as 
“incredible.” Actually, it is merely credible 
and not very spacious, with even less wing 
space on the stage-left side of the handsome 
683-seat playhouse. With the disappearance 
of the theater school and its children’s 
theater, the professional productions will 
finally have room to expand not only into the 
wings but into additional office space. The 
theater school has also been using the 
intimate studio theater in the bowels of the 
Art Institute. This space will be freed as well. 

No one knows what will eventually 
happen with Goodman and its traditional 
association with theater training. It is 
possible that the Art Institute may create a 
new program in association with a 
consortium of local universities, conducted 
at the graduate level. 

At the moment, Goodman’s entrance is 
getting a handsome modernization as part of 
the Art Institute’s expansion and renovation. 

A restaurant is being completed, which will 
allow Goodman’s patrons to book dinner and 
theater as well as enjoy the remarkable 
collection of the Art Institute, famed for its 
French Impressionists. What won’t change is 
the portal of the Goodman Theatre 
memorializing Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
and looking very much like a mausoleum 
entrance, which is exactly what it’s copied 
from: the Goodman tomb. 

Inside the portal, a small, pleasant foyer 
contains a box office and posters. Theater 
visitors descend a broad flight of carpeted 
stairs to a larger lobby, which has been used 
for student fencing classes and movement 
exercises, and for the midnight programs of 
Stage 2’s experimental plays. Despite the 
various sayings of Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman, engraved in the soft gray stone of 
the spacious, lofty lobby, the atmosphere is 
congenial ratherthan funereal. The 
auditorium has a good rake, so that no one’s 
head blocks other viewers, and the acoustics 
are fine for theater and concerts. Rich, dark 
wood paneling circles theauditorium. A 
creamy plaster ceiling, with niches along the 
sides for busts of famous but unlabeled 
masters of the drama, glows from above. A 
Goodman quote, running the length of the 
proscenium arch and mentioning fagots 
(sic), has been covered over to help 
audiences concentrate on the plays. 

Forthe world premiere of Horovitz’s Our 
Father’s Failing, designer Stuart Wurtzel 
created a memorable old New England 
house. With hordes of rockers piled around 
its porches, it rapidly riveted attention on the 
stage. Dominic Chianese, who played Al 
Pacino’s father in Dog Day Afternoon, and 
Joe Leon, who recently appeared in All Over 
Town, were formidable as a pair of ancient 
men needling and cajoling each other(the 
Sunshine Boys in New England). As part of 
Horovitz’s Wakefield trilogy, the drama deals 
with the return of Alfred (Lawrence Pressman) 
to his father (Leon) after many years of 
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separation. The grisly circumstances of the 
death of Alfred’s mother are figuratively 
exhumed, and a bitter confrontation occurs 
between Alfred and his wife Emily (Lanna 
Saunders). Unfortunately, Horovitzsuffered 
a collapsed lung early in rehearsals. A 
perfectionist, he valiantly continued rewrites 
from his hospital bed. There was ironic 
laughter during the photo call when 
someone joked, “Israel has just rewritten the 
order of the photo call.” 

Our Father’s Failing has been read at the 
O’Neill Center in Connecticut. Now, with the 
Goodman premiere, it may be given other 
regional productions. Woodman could 
do the entire trilogy with The Primary 
English Class , also by Horovitz, as a satyr 
play rounding out the program as a classic 
Greek tetralogy—three tragedies followed by 
an extended, dramatized bawdy joke. 

Woodman, who usually directs two of the 
six plays on the main stage, has given 
Bradbury’s Dandelion Wine a sensitive 
production forStage2, known as “Goodman 
Theatre’s Other Professional Series.” Since 
there is currently no room for these plays in 
the Art Institute-Goodman Theatre complex, 
they are booked into various small Chicago 
theaters, such as the Ruth Page, Victory 
Gardens, St. Nicholas, and Hull House. Like 
Our Father’s Failing, Dandelion Wine is also 
about little people in a small town, but the 
content, characters, structure, and tone are 
different. It is Bradbury’s bittersweet 
celebration of his hometown, his version of 
Our Town, The Rimers of Eldritch, or Under 
Milk Wood. And yet, though it is like all of 
these dramatic works in some respects, it is 
self-contained—sentimental but deeply felt, 
fondly remembered. 

What is most memorable about the 
production, which Woodman staged with 
great subtlety and simplicity, is the cast’s 
interpretation of Bradbury’s characters. On 
the main stage, rising young talent from 
throughout the United States is chosen for 
major roles, with native or transplanted 
Chicagoans understudying and filling out the 
casts. In Stage 2 productions, however, all 
the performers are drawn from the large pool 
of local artists. More should certainly be 
heard about such talents as Fern Persons— 
radiant and touching as a ninety-year-old 
lady who finds her young lover reincarnated 
in a handsome young journalist, affectingly 
played by Danny Goldring. 

But what is one to say about Scott 
Stevens and Scott Larsson as the young 
Spaulding brothers? They were so natural, so 
right, so unspoiled. Seldom have young 
performers seemed so unaffected, so 
unrehearsed. Yet, offstage, they were 
conscientious about theircorrection notes, 
professional in their approach to theater. 

Dandelion Wine is a production that 
should be seen more widely. Three Women, 
another Stage 2 creation, has already been 
extensively toured. It was extended six 
months beyond its Goodman run, making it 
the longest running show in Chicago. After 
that, it toured fourteen cities in four states— 
Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, and Ohio— 
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which is the geographic region Goodman can 
serve best. 

A main-stage show, Brian Friel’s Freedom 
of the City , traveled all the way from the 
Goodman Theatre to Broadway via the John 
F. Kennedy Center. Friel, says Woodman, 
asked him if he was “political,” but 
Woodman, who chose and directed this taut 
dramaaboutthe conflict in Northern Ireland, 
assured Friel that the play was in the 
Goodman program for its theatrical values, 
not for its political content. In fact, says 
Woodman, who has directed at many of the 
regional theaters and has staged opera as 
well, “Theater and politics don’t mix.” At 
least he doesn’t mix them—not deliberately. 
However, Brecht’s political parable of 
Nazism in Chicago and Cicero, The 
Resistible Rise of Artur Ui, was premiered on 
April Fool’s Day, the same day Mayor 
Richard Daley won an unprecedented fourth 
term. “I didn’t plan that,” Woodman insists. 
Nonetheless, the production appealed to 
Chicago audiences. It was the Goodman’s 
highest grosser in the 1974-75 season. 

If there is any special “thrust” to 
Goodman’s work, it is the continuing interest 
in developing promising playwrights, 
directors, and actors. In the Second City, far 
from either Coast’s entertainment industries, 
the Goodman especially wants to help 
Chicago talent get the experience and 
exposure it needs. That’s why the staff is so 
proud of writer-director David Mamet’s 
recent successes and of the way Three 
Women came into being. Originally, it was to 
have had seven women interpreting 
set-pieces about women, but costs cut the 
cast to three, eliminated sets, and dictated 
minimal costumes. Working with the 
material in rehearsal, guided by director 
Cecil O’Neal, the women—Cynthia Baker 
Johnson, Sandy Lipton, and Roberta 
Maguire—found that improvisations based 
on their own experiences were more valid. So 
that’s what the show became; not surprising 
in thetown where Second City is still 
showcasing improvisations. 

Although the Stage 2 programs are limited 
to Chicago performers, the main stage often 
draws important younger talents from New 
York or other theater centers. Woodman is 
not looking for superstars; he doesn’t want to 
unbalance the productions. But he is eager to 
give performers on the threshold of stardom 
a chance to come a step closer in Chicago. 
Young American playwrights are also 
encouraged; he especially likes the writing of 
David Mamet, Lee Kalcheim, and Israel 
Horovitz. British dramatists also intrigue 
him, such as Edward Bond, David Storey, 
Arnold Wesker, Peter Barnes, and 
Christopher Hampton. Hampton’s The 
Philanthropist was a Goodman hit. 

Woodman was so taken with Bond’s plays 
that he went to see the playwright in 
Cambridgeshire, which astonished and 
delighted Bond, since no other American 
director had taken the trouble. Then 
Goodman did Bond’s strange, moving 
parable, The Sea. Some spectators were not 
amused; forthem it was “a mere mishmash 


of philosophies,” Woodman remembers. 

But the sharpest reaction the Goodman 
staff received was when Sam Shepard’s The 
Tooth of Crime was offered in the 1973-74 
season. “What do you mean by giving us this 
piece of salacious filth?” was the response. 
Or at least that’s what Woodman says some 
thirty-five angry subscribers wrote or said. 
Since Woodman and his administrative team 
were brought in to attract a younger audience 
and to shake things up a bit, the staff was 
pleased rather than upset. Besides, thirty- 
five isn’t many out of a main-stage 
subscription audience ranging from 14,000 
to 16,000. 

John Economos, Goodman’s managing 
director, keeps an eye on such things. Part of 
his concern is to balance the budget; too 
many empty seats can spell trouble. Like 
most regional theater operations, Goodman 
is essentially nonprofit. It must have some 
form of subsidy to survive. Seventy percent 
of its income is earned at the box office; 
houses average seventy-five percent of 
capacity. Even with a budget of $1.1 million 
forthe main stage, ticket prices are kept low. 
A twenty-three dollar subscription covers 
tickets for six plays, one of them free; 
student, senior-citizen, and group tickets are 
even less expensive. Fifteen minutes before 
curtain time, there is a student rush for half- 
price tickets. “Betterafour-dollarseat sold 
for two dollars,” says Economos, “than an 
empty seat.” 

In addition to box-office earnings, 
Goodman is subsidized by the parent 
Chicago Art Institute via “administrative 
allocations,” which include such facilities as 
the theater, storage and office space in the 
huge Institutecomplex, and power and 
services. The past season, with a cut in 
nonsalaried items, the Goodman won a small 
$35,000 grant from the National Endowment 
forthe Arts. The staff would like more 
subsidy to meet rising wages and material 
costs, but in the past, fund-raising has been 
done by the Art Institute. This may be 
adjusted with Goodman’s Stage 2 programs 
outside the Institutecomplex needing 
funds. 

Those programs cost $19,000 the first 
year; $33,000 this past season. Goodman is 
budgeted for$66,000 in 1976-77. Subscribers 
can get plays for $11 —$9 if they are students 
or seniorcitizens. Box-office receipts cover 
only a third ora quarter of the costs. The rest 
is provided by the Illinois Arts Council. In the 
coming season, however, a$14,000 budget 
increase has been dictated by new Equity 
wage minimums. Stage 2 operates on a COLT 
contract—Chicago Off-Loop Theatres. 
Funding is also being sought from the NEA 
to provide full-time administrators and stage 
managers. 

William Woodman, as artistic director, 
and John Economos, his managerial 
colleague, are willing to take risks, butthe 
results, they feel, are worth it. Economos is, 
of course, particularly interested in filling all 
the seats and balancing the budget; he has 
earned his managerial spurs at the Loretto- 
Hilton Repertory Theatre and the Milwaukee 


Rep. But when he was younger, working in 
New York at La Mama, Caffe Cino, and the 
Chelsea Theatre, he had ampleopportunity 
to sample the wildest avant-garde theater. 
So he agrees with Woodman, even when a 
few conservatives grouch about “salacious 
filth.’’The wide-ranging experimental 
programs of the Goodman, he says, “make 
this theater a living thing.” 


DAVID MAMET: 

THE SOLACE OF A 

PLAYWRIGHTS 

IDEALS 

by MarkZweigler 

“It was never anything I set out consciously 
to do” is the way David Mamet, a young 
Chicago playwright on the verge of national 
recognition, describes how he first got 
started in playwrighting. As a graduate 
student in English literature at Goddard 
College in Vermont, Mamet was required to 
writeathesis. He had been spending most of 
his time in theater, however, so he asked his 
professor if he could write a play instead. 

To Mamet’s surprise his professor said yes; 
so he did. The name of the play was Camel , a 
semisatirical review influenced by Mamet’s 
experiences at Second City, where he worked 
as a busboy when he was a teen-ager. 

Though he never performed in the Second 
City company, Mamet later spent time in 
New York, testing his additional talent as an 
actor. “I lived in New York for about a year 
andahalf,” heexplains. “I took time out from 
my graduate work at Goddard to study 
acting. I had a great time. I worked my ass off 
as a student. I also worked for about a year 
with The Fantasticks off-Broadway. I ran the 
lightsand I was house managerfora while. It 
was a wonderful experience.” 

On graduating from Goddard, Mamet 
returned to Chicago. “I was working at some 
sort of—I don’t know, I think I was driving a 
cab. Since I had had some experience as an 
actor, I wrote a letter to some of my friends at 
Marlboro College, asking if they wanted an 
actorfortheirsummertheater. They said no, 
but the fel low who ran the drama department 
was leaving on sabbatical and he asked me if I 
would like to teach. I said I’d love to. He wrote 
backasking if I had anything specific to 
recommend me, and I said I had just written a 
new play. I hadn’t, but he said that was great 
and that I could come to Marlboro and 
produce it. In the interim, I worked on a 
bunch of notes concerning my stint in the 
Merchant Marine and madethem intoa 
second play called Lakeboat." 

After successfully producing Lakeboat at 
Marlboro, Mamet returned to Chicago, 
working in a real estate office, “selling 
property to unsuspecting elderly people.” 
Meanwhile, he wrote a third play and asked 
Goddard College if they would like him to 
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come back and produce it. After seeing the 
play, Mamet recalls, “They hired me for a 
short term and I started teaching an acting 
class. I ended up staying for two years as an 
artist-in-residence and wrote about three or 
four more plays. It was probably the most 
precipitous point in my career as a 
playwright, because it gave me a laboratory 
to constantly produce. It was invaluable.” 

Pausing fora moment, Mamet asks if I’ve 
seen his most recent play, American Buffalo, 
premiered at Goodman’s Stage 2 in Chicago 
and showcased at St. Clement’s Theatre in 
New York, where two of his other plays, Duck 
Variations and Sexual Perversity in Chicago, 
opened at the Cherry Lane Theatre in June. I 
tell him I’ve seen Buffalo and that I’m 
interested in getting a specific statement 
from him about the theme of the play. “That’s 
a good question,” he says. “I don’t know if I 
can give you a good answer.” Concentrating 
fora minute he begins, “I think it’s concerned 
with the mythology of America, which is 
that we’ve always been susceptible to 
exhortations to do what is right, but we’ve 
never been susceptible to exhortations to 
think what is right and to arrive at our own 
conclusions. We’re always on the verge of 
Fascism. We’re incredibly myth prone in our 
culture, incredibly semantically 
unsophisticated. I thinkthethemeof theplay 
has to do with the corruption of heartfelt 
moral knowledge for the sake of a 
mythological ideal, whetherthat ideal is 
patriotism or loyalty. 

“I was certainly writing about a society 
outsidethe law, which means thetheme 
would probably be more focused there. But I 
think in a larger sense we’re all outsidethe 
law. It’s about the same thing Nixon and all 
those people were doing. It’s not that much 
more sophisticated.” 

Mamet seems to enjoy digging into the 
subject of playwrighting. He seems to love 
involvement, so I ask him how much 
influence he has over the casting of his plays. 
“I have a fairly large amount of influence,” he 
answers confidently. “It’s not a question of 
contractual stipulation so much as it’s a 
matter of interaction between the director 
and the playwright. Some of the projects 
need a lot of involvement, some of them 
don’t. With Gregory Mosher, who directed 
American Buffalo, there was very little 
involvement. I would come in and do rewrites, 

Above right: 

Chicago playwright David Mamet, critically 
acclaimed as a "strong new writer" whose 
"devotion to the actual rhythms and repetitions of 
everyday speech is sometimes as scary as the 
passionate internality of Gertrude Stein, "received 
an Obie Award for Best New American Play of 1976 
for his one-act comedies, "Sexual Perversity in 
Chicago"and "American Buffalo. " (Photo by Terry 
Shapiro) 

At right: 

J.J. Johnston [left], asDonny Dubrow, and 
Bernard Erhard (right), as Teach, interrogate 
William Macy, as Bobby, about the loss of a rare 
nickel in Goodman Theatre's Stage 2 premiere of 
David Mamet's first full-length play, "American 
Buffalo." 
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and then come back four or five days later and 
do some more. I wasn’t there breathing down 
his neck. 

“Sometimes the actors felt good about 
rewrites, sometimes they felt bad. 
Sometimes they felt excited, sometimes they 
felt hocked. It bothered them to have to 
rememorize; an actor will always feel that. 

But I thinkthere’sadedication to the script 
as a whole that usually supersedes it. I know 
a lot of times in American Buffalo I’d cut out 
lines and the actors would come back and 
say, ‘Jeez, I loved that fuckin’ line, may I 
please have it back.’ A lot of times I’d say yes, 
a lot of times I’d say no. 

“A lot of the rewrites had to do with the 
through-action of the play. The characters 
and dialogue were no problem. But the 
through-action had to be strengthened and 
solidified so that what happened in the play 
became not reasonable, but inevitable. It’s 
the first full-length, nonstop two-act play I’ve 
written. The others have been very episodic, 
like a Brechtian culmination of scenes.” 

Those “others” include two plays Mamet 
wrote last year for the Center Youth Theater 
at the Bernard Horwich Jewish Community 
Center. One of them, Mackinac, was a 
children’s play about lifeon Mackinac Island; 
the other was a play called Marranos, about 
life underthe Inquisition in sixteenth-century 
Lisbon. Duck Variations was aired this spring 
on Chicago radio, a couple of Mamet’s other 
plays were performed in New York in small 
workshop productions, and the St. Nicholas 
company, with which Mamet has been 
associated fora number of years, presented 
Lakeboat in Chicago. Altogether, Mamet has 
written fourteen plays and several TV screen¬ 
plays, one of which—a reworking of The Man 
without a Country— was commissioned by 
NET in Chicago but was never seen because 
the producers decided it would be too 
expensive to film and because, unknown to 
Mamet, it had been done with Cliff Robertson 
in 1973. 

Mamet confesses it takes him “a long, 
long time” to develop his ideas. He jots down 
phrases or writes short scenes or character 
sketches. “I have the first act of about two 
hundred and fifty plays in my trunk,” he 
reveals, telling me how satisfying it feels to 
have so much material he wants to develop, 
despite a certain amount of frustration. “I’ll 
be involved in about five or six projects and 
then something else will begin to interest 
me,” hecomplains. “I find it very 
unprofessional to keep accruing beginnings. 
Sometimes I really have to force myself to 
finish a project.” 

When a writer creates underpressure, his 
work can sometimes lack spontaneity. 

Mamet admits there’s something to be said 
for “freshness” as a writing value, “but the 
playwright’s job is to be able to meld the 
spontaneity of creation with the technical 
skillsand knowledge that will make his play 
sustain itself foronetheme, for one idea, for 
one action over the course of two hours. Like 
Robert Edmund Jones said, The difference 
between a play and an imitation play is that 
real plays are not written but wrought.’ ” 


“Do you find it difficult to sustain a theme 
when you’re writing?” 

“I think there are two extremes,” Mamet 
asserts, poking afinger into thearm of his 
chair. “One extreme is to make it brilliant and 
nonfulfilling, and theother is to make it 
incredibly boring and tendentious. The 
beautiful play has to contain both elements. 
Each moment must exist for itself, each 
moment must be beautiful. Each moment 
must also put forward and contain the action, 
which is difficult. I’m fascinated with 
teaching myself how to write, because I’ve 
always been able to do the one, which is to 
write dialogue, but the other is very difficult 
for me. I’m striving in that direction. I know a 
lot of playwrights have exactly the opposite 
problem. It was said of O’Neill, for example, 
that he was a playwright of great genius but 
no talent.” 

“Have you ever gone through much 
anxiety when you’re writing a play, 
wondering if anyone’s going to care about 
it?” 

“Not while I’m writing, usually, because 
then I can’t do anything but get drunk or get 
laid or go to sleep. Most of the artists I know 
are incredibly manic-depressive. They say, 
‘Jesus-God, am I great. Why have I had this 
talent visited upon me?’ Orthey say, ‘What a 
piece of shit I am. I don’t deserve to live. I’m 
kidding myself.’” 

“Do you think you’d give up writing if you 
ever understood why you do it?” 

“That’s the question Sandy Meisner used 
to use on actors in New York. When he’d 
interview students at the neighborhood 
playhouse he’d always ask them, ‘Why do 
you want to be an actor?’ He said that the 
ones who answered glibly were usually 
discarded. But a handful would say, ‘I—ah— 
fuck, I don’t know.’ And they usually turned 
out to be good. But he also said that anybody 
who didn’t give up the theater at least once 
every fortnight probably wasn’t worth 
anything. I think that’s the difference 
between an artist and a hack—the incredible 
self-criticism—which is the other part of the 
contract of being given some sort of talent, 
whether it’s talent in perception ortalent in 
being able to work, to suspend one’s self- 
consciousness long enough to get 
something done. Reviews can drive you nuts, 
money can drive you nuts, or acclaim, or 
failure. If you write something good, that’s 
all that matters.” 

In the November 10 issue of The New 
Yorker, Edith Oliver, in her review of Duck 
Variations and Sexual Perversity in Chicago, 
called Mamet “atrueand original writer.” 
Remembering this, I ask him how he reacts to 
positive and negative reviews. “A friend of 
mine called meupfrom New York theother 
day,” he says in aconfidential tone. “The 
Soho News had just come out with a review 
of my double bill at St. Clement’s, and the 
woman who was reviewing said that Duck 
Variations was the best one-act play she’d 
ever seen and that Sexual Perversity was the 
mark of a sexually mature person. So I told 
my friend to write her a note saying, ‘Would 
you say that Hamlet was the work of an 


indecisive person?’ ” Smiling candidly, he 
shifts in his chair, continuing, “Of course, 
any artist who’s worth his salt is going to be 
alert to critics who tell him to stop fucking 
around, to stop serving himself, to stop 
being so goddam whimsical or so goddam 
esoteric. On theother hand, sometimes I 
think a critic’s praise can be overblown. A 
good review can be just as subjective as a bad 
one. I was taught as an actor to devote myself 
to the theater, not necessarily to the 
American or the contemporary theater, but to 
the metaphysical idea of a place of 
recognition, of a place where people can 
come to see what they know and hear what 
they know. In the last analysis, where I’d like 
to get—and I think perhaps I will in time—is 
where I can say, ‘Hey, these critics are men 
and women just like myself. They’re writers. 
That’s what they do fora living. Sometimes 
they’re right, sometimes they’re wrong.’ 
Nevertheless, it’s still terrible to be 
humiliated in front of five million people. 
Lillian Heilman once said that nowhere in the 
world is the reward or the castigation so 
immediate as forthe playwright. I spent four 
or five years in the theater as a professional 
actor, as a second-class citizen. To find 
myself catapulted through no conscious 
effort of my own into being a playwright— 
which is a very respected position in the 
theater—has come as quite a shock.” 

From what Mamet says, I assume he 
knows where he stands as a playwright. 

The question is, does he know where he 
stands? “There’s a schizophrenia in my 
writing,” he claims. “On the one hand, I like 
to write very esoteric stuff. Some of it makes 
Tom Stoppard look like Paddy Chayefsky. 

I’ve written several plays like that. I also like 
to write Neo-Realist plays lik e American 
Buffalo. My true metier lies somewhere in 
between. I’m really into language as poetry. I 
think it has to be poetry. If it’s not poetic on 
the stage, forget it. If it’s solely serving the 
interest of the plot, I’m not interested. Asa 
consequence, I go overboard the other way.” 

I hesitate to pose the next question, 
because it has been discussed so often, but I 
proceed anyway, hoping Mamet won’t take 
offense. “Do you think the American 
theater’s dying?” 

“Well, like somebody said,” he remarks a 
little satirically, “the theater’s always dying. 
The theater was dying in the 1930s when the 
WPAand the Mercury Theater rescued it fora 
certain amount of time. The theater was 
certainly dead in Russia in the 1890s when 
Stanislavsky and Danchenko rescued it. The 
theater was dead in Germany when Brecht 
and Reinhardt rescued it. I think it’s always 
dying. It’s the responsibility of those with 
vision to save it.” 

“Maybe you’ll be one of our rescuers,” I 
conclude, thankful for Mamet’s response. 

“I hope so. What I discovered as an actor 
was that the theater was such a terribly 
exacting profession and such an appalling 
life that it’s actually easier to strive to change 
it than it is to try to suffer under it. It really is. 
Because, at least then, one has the solace of 
one’s ideals.” 
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Above left: 

Paul Sparer, as EmilVarec, and Michael 
Egan (right), as George S. Aronovitz, portray two 
loquacious liars comparing the sexual habits of the 
lower species in David Mamet's one-act comedy, 
"Duck Variations, " showcased last winter with 
"Sexual Perversity in Chicago” at St. Clement's 
Theatre in New York before opening at the Cherry 
Lane Theatre in June. (Photo by Rena Hansen) 

At left: 

Michael Egan, as George S. Aronovitz, and Mike 
Kellin (right), as Emil Varec, appear in "Duck 
Variations”at the Cherry Lane Theatre. 

Top: 

Robert Picardo and Robert Townsend (right) 
discuss the finer points of life in "Sexual Perversity 
in Chicago, ” a pungent one-act play about male- 
female mating habits presented at St. Clement's 
Theatre. (Photo by Lawrence Otway) 

Above: 

Peter Riegert, as Danny Shapiro, and F. Murray 
Abraham (right), as Bernard Litko, appear in 
"Sexual Perversity in Chicago "at the Cherry Lane 
Theatre. (Photo by Shaun Considine) 
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HOW TAB HUNTER 
BRIEFLY BECAME 
THE BOY FROM 
IPANEMA 

by Norma McLain Stoop 

This is the inside story of my trip to Rio de 
Janeiro with Tab Hunter. And Bill Como. 
And Louis Miele. And Kenn Duncan. After 
drinks and snacks in Pan Ann’s first-class 
lounge, Tab and I settled down in a Pan Am 
747 (with Bill and Louis and Kenn), looking 
forward to a wonderful week under Brazil’s 
sun (and moon) with.. . .Why, oh why, did 
After Dark think we needed quite so many 
chaperones? 

After dinner, Tab pulls out his needle¬ 
point. Needlepoint? Six-foot-plus Tab 
Hunter? You can bet his boots! His friend, 
ex-football player Rosie Grier, introduced 


Opposite page ; 

Tab Hunter shields his eyes from Rio's gleaming 
sun with a terry doth visor matching his white 
hooded terry velour draw-string parka, available 
from Lucarelli(240 E. 55th St., NYC). 

Below: 

Any boy from Ipanema strolling its beach can enjoy 
one of Rio de Janeiro's fascinating vistas of natural 
beauty and man-made towers. (Photos by Kenn 
Duncan) 
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Fashions coordinated by Louis Miele 


Above: 

The new Rio Othon Palace Hotel (top) 
complements Tab Hunter's b/ue-and-white hooded 
polyethylene driving jacket from Phineas T (209 W. 
79th St., NYC). By the hotel's rooftop 
pool (bottom), Tab, wearing an imported white 
natural-gauze buttoned top from Le Chat (D. R. 
Gould Enterprises, 8327 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles) over a red bathing suit from 
Machismo (POB 1238 Station H, MontrealH3 G2N2 
Canada), relaxes with He/oisa Raso, whose dark 
beauty is enhanced by her cream chamois bathing 
suit from Clifford Olson (333 South Van Ness, San 
Francisco). 

Above right: 

Moroccan Yasmine Amharech admires Tab's white 
imported natural-gauze outfit with slip-over top 
from Le Chat. (Photos by Kenn Duncan) 
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him to this relaxing hobby about two years 
ago. Tab chuckles as he describes how, 
during one of his pictures, he, Nancy 
Walker, Rock Hudson, and the dialogue 
director would work on their needlepoint 
(“like a ladies’ sewing guild”) while shots 
were being set up. 

Now, as three of our party doze and the 
plane quietly slices through the sky, I watch 
Tab make a pillow come true: dark-blue sky 
backgrounding two goats with leafy twigs in 
their mouths. (“Two old goats,” he explains, 
“in honor of the thirty-fifth wedding 
anniversary of two great friends.” Last year 
he sent them a card reading, “Happy 
anniversary, you kids!”) 

“When I first started in pictures,” he 
confides, “I was just a dumb kid who 
suddenly found himself a star. I didn’t really 
know then what I believed in, and I’d just 
accept things. I’d say, ‘Yes, yes,’ and be led 
here and there like a robot or a zombie, and 
then, suddenly, ‘Hey there, I don’t really 
want to do that! Why am I doing that?’ I’ll 
never forget,” he says, his voice moving in 
rhythm with the needle stitching a small 
blue sky, “when I flew out to California to 
meet with the cast of Damn Yankees and 
George Abbott was there, and Stanley 
Donen and Jean Stapleton—a whole bunch 
of them—and we started reading the script 
through as if Gwen [Verdon] and all of them 
hadn’t done it a million times on Broadway. 
Every now and then they’d stop and give me 
a line to read and it got to be annoying, so I 
said, ‘From what I gather, Mr. Abbott, you’d 
like me to do it the way Stephen Douglass 
did it on Broadway.’ Abbott said [Tab’s 
accent becomes clipped New England], 
‘Yeah, that’s right.’ I said, ‘Well, /7/tell you 
something. I thought he had a mag/7/Yicent 
voice, but I thought he was a real stick. 

Now, if I play the character, he’s going to 
have to be a human being.’ I was taken out of 
the picture,” he adds quietly, “but about a 
week later I was reinstated.” Tab roars with 
laughter. “For a while there, I wasn’t in 
Damn Yankees, but I had to say what I felt 
about it.” I mentally note this as an 
important stage in the continuous growth of 

Opposite page, bottom left: 

Sharing one of Brazil's potent fruit drinks on the 
hotel's roof are Brazilian Heloisa Raso, in a baby- 
blue-and-white chamois bathing suit from Clifford 
Olson; Tab, in a blue-and-white pin-stripe all-cotton 
shirt from Arbiter Mens Boutique (830 L exington 
Awe., NYC); and Yasmine Amharech. 

Opposite page, bottom right: 

A young Rio resident fills Hunter in on the city's 
attractions while soaking up the sun at Copacabana 
Beach. Tab's blue terry doth draw-string trunks 
from Getty Miller (7 W. 22nd St., NYC) are also 
available with coordinated vests, jackets, and 
trousers. 

At right: 

Neutralizing the effect of the large, luscious 
Brazilian meals, Tab jogs along the Avenida 
Atlantica in Luca re Hi's velour terry parka and jogger 
pants made of white cotton terry doth. (Photos by 
Kenn Duncan) 
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Above: 

Brazilian Ce/io Divino Souza (top) demonstrates 
the appeal of gaucho outfits worn by waiters at the 
Rio Othon Palace's Restaurante Estancia. Actor 
Edson Rabello (standing) wears a racing swimsuit 
and medical student Antonio Vianna sports a bikini, 
both from the Yorkvi/ler (75 Yorkville A ve., Toronto 
M5R1B8 Canada). 


Above center: 

Posing with He/oisa Raso, Tab wears a burgundy 
terry doth two-piece lounging suit from Getty Miller. 


’ 


At right: 

Tab, in white-framed sunglasses from Riviera's 
large selection (available at fine department stores) 
and a white shirt and duck pants from Phineas T, 
raises his glass in a toast to Rio. (Photos by 
KennDuncan) 
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Tab Hunter as a person and an actor. 

As a startling sunrise explodes outside, I 
realize that Tab and I have chatted through 
the snores of our companions, through the 
movie we have both already seen, through 
breakfast, and through our plane’s neat 
landing in Rio. 

After a long ride from the airport (thirty 
dollars worth \oreach of our two taxis), we 
are happy to see our hotel, the brand new 
Rio Othon Palace on the Avenida Atlantica, 
right on Copacabana Beach. We are 
delighted to be introduced to a Brazilian 
version of the continental breakfast served 
in the hotel’s coffee shop, Samambaia, by 
waitresses in colorful local costumes. The 
breakfast consists of a slice of papaya and 
of fresh pineapple, a glass of tropical- 
tasting orange juice, ham, cheese, and a 
variety of rolls accompanied by the strong 
Brazilian coffee that beats anything we sip 
in the States. 

Sleep? After talking all night I long for it, 
but no sooner am I dozing than eighteen 
American Beauty roses, with no card, are 
delivered—obviously from an anonymous 
admirer. Bill claims they are from the 
management and the card has been mislaid. 
(That’s how much he knows!) After being 
awakened again when a big basket of fruit 
from the management arrives, I give up. 

That evening, advertising executive 
Mauricio Cohen, a friend of Louis, takes us 
to the Churrascaria on the Avenida 
Copacabana for a typical Brazilian dinner. 
Chopped onion-and-pepper relish, quail’s 
eggs, olives, and sliced red sausages 
precede our meal of pork, veal, beef,and 
more sausage (served with eggs cooked 
with bread crumbs), washed down with 
delicious Brazilian red wine and capped with 
a coconut flan dessert. 

Later, while Bill and Tab disappear to the 
Skylab Bar on the hotel’s roof, Kenn, Louis, 
and I dance at a discotheque and then, in 
pouring rain, walk home at the crack of 
dawn over Rio’s fascinating mosaic 
pavement. Rain? This is Rio ? 

On Monday, we enjoy a leisurely 
breakfast with our good friend Axel Bogen, 
international music hall and cabaret star, 
who brings us newspapers (including the 
prestigious Jornal do Brasil heralding our 
party’s arrival in Rio) showing the local 
excitement our visit has stirred, proving 
Tab’s far-flung appeal in 1976. We are also 
thrilled to see an article on our Nureyev 
issue (see AD, May ’76) in a copy of the 

Opposite page, far righ t: 

Pictured here is one of the many young 
surfers (top) who throng Ipanema Beach. Kenn 
Duncan photographed an extraordinary 
vista (center) from the terrace of his hotel room. 
Exotic Ni/da Gomes ( bottom) was an exciting 
bonus during A fter Dark's stay on 1,296-foot-high 
Sugar Loaf Mountain. 

At right: 

A majestic waterfall near Corcovado forms an 
impressive backdrop to Tab's red summer sweater 
from Phineas T. (Photos by Kenn Duncan) 
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At right: 

Tab emerges from the surf at Ipanema Beach in 
doeskin cotton-poly swim shorts from Internation¬ 
ale Male [702 State St., San Diego). After climbing 
endless steps to get to the towering statue of Christ 
the Redeemer, Tab rests in a red-and-ye/low cotton 
polo shirt from Phineas T. (Photos by Kenn 
Duncan) 

Below: 

In this broad vista shot from Sugar L oaf, the Statue 
of Christ the Redeemer dominates the 
horizon. [Photo by Norma McLain Stoop) 

Opposite page: 

Looking a bit apprehensive. Tab (top left ) waits to 
enter a cable carat Sugar Loaf in a Porsche silver 
racer jacket available at Bloomingdale's, Neiman- 
Marcus, or direct from Bruce K (61 Jane St., NYC). 
Pausing en route to Corcovado, Tab wears an 
Italian cotton pullover [bottom left) from Arbiter 
Mens Boutique. Surfers get their kicks — and spills 
— on the breakers [right) at Rio's Ipanema 
Beach. [Photos by Kenn Duncan) 
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Below: 

Tab Hunter starred with Tallulah Bankhead in the 
Broadway production of Tennessee Williams's 
"The Milk Train Doesn't Stop Here 
Anymore" (1964). This summer. Tab will tour in 
"Bells Are Ringing" with Rita Moreno. (Photo by 
Arnold Weissberger) 

Opposite page: 

Tab Hunter and Linda Darnell enjoy each 
other (top) and Tab enjoys the sweet smell of 
Jamaica (center ) in one of his earliest pictures. 
United Artists' "Island of Desire" (1952). Tab 
appeared with Etchika Choureau ( bottom ) in 
Warner Brothers' "Lafayette Escadri/le" ( 1958) in 
one of his many uniformed rotes. 


magazine Manchete , which Axel has also 
thoughtfully brought. 

Afterwards, we head for the celebrated 
statue of Christ the Redeemer in a car 
provided by the hotel. We are told there are 
many roads to reach the Christ. The one we 
take goes ’round and ’round a mountain, 
past golf courses, posh residential areas, 
breadfruit, bananas, and.. . . Suddenly, the 
driver’s door swings open. He nonchalantly 
holds it shut with one hand, driving with the 
other while negotiating hairpin turns. Tab, 
sensibly feeling that discretion is the better 
part of valor, whips off his needlepoint belt 
(guess who made it?), skillfully looping it 
through the open window and the door as 
we pause on a perilous curve. Louis remarks 
that Tab’s pants may fall down. Our resident 
star reminds us that, a while back, the 
Harvard Lampoon had a show called Keep 
Your Pantheon. Red flowers (papolas) line 
the road, and palms, palms, palms. Seven 
cows graze on the lawn of a lovely mansion. 
We’re still in the outlying sections of Rio 
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and we’re climbing fast (to about 736 meters 
high). Tab, a plant freak, calls this a 
gardener’s paradise as we pass a sugar forest 
and papaya, jasmine, guava, and banana 
trees. 

Fashion photography begins beside a 
cascade of water. Tab, who never wears red, 
looks fantastic in a red top. Louis, putting 
Tab’s hair in place after each breeze musses 
it, is christened our official fluffer. Further 
up, we stop for a striking view overlooking 
Copacabana. “Here nobody walk,” explains 
Anamarie, tour coordinator for the hotel. 

“It’s the virgin forest.” I notice chewing gum 
wrappers and cigarette packets among the 
Australian tree ferns, hibiscuses, black 
bamboo, and poinsettias—all identified by 
Tab. We gaze at other mountains, which the 
Brazilians poetically speak of as “the big 
men sleeping.” Looking at the lush tropical 
growth, Tab is reminded of his first big movie, 
Island of Desire with Linda Darnell, which 
was made in Jamaica, where he claims, “The 
smell of theair is like sweet-and-sour 
spareribs. We were in a terrible 
hurricane,” he reminisces, “which tore down 
the royal palms. They were just sticks in the 
earth. Linda’s answer to ‘What saw you 
through the hurricane?’ was ‘A prayer and a 
bottle of Scotch!’ ” 

At last we’re on the mountaintop in 
Tijuca National Park at Corcovado. The 
impressive, gigantic 115-foot, 1,145-ton 
statue of Christ the Redeemer rises from a 
sea of mist. 

Though Kenn is manfully clicking away, 
Tab insists, “He arranged the haze because 
He didn’t want to be photographed with 
Louis!” Tourists thronging the popular Rio 
attraction begin to recognize Tab; soon he’s 
good-naturedly signing autograph after 
autograph. Bill is roped in as a photographer 
by couples who want their photographs 
taken with Tab. All at once, light breaks 
through the clouds. 

Louis describes the happy event: “It was 
foggy. We climbed the endless steps. 

Norma was lying on the cold stone, 
overcome by exhaustion. Bill threatened to 
call New York and get a replacement for her. 
Kenn was weeping bitterly because it was 
impossible to take pictures. They all lost 
faith and I said, ‘Wait!’ Then I started to sing 
‘Climb Every Mountain.’ We heard organs. 
As they were walking away, they stopped, 
almost blinded by the bright rays of the sun. 
Bill was the first to turn. He fell to his knees. 
He prayed in Italian. Quickly, Kenn hobbled 
to the base of the statue and photographed 
the beautiful spread you now see on these 
pages. Of course, Tab was a little jealous!” 
One man’s account of how we at last saw 
the light. 

Starving after the hard work of coaxing 
the sun out of hiding, we lunch at La Mole, 
on the Avenue Armando Lombardi in the 
Barra da Tijuca—an attractively decorated 
restaurant with grillwork on the walls. After 
the usual lavish hors d’oeuvres (olives, pate, 
anchovies, sliced sausages), I enjoy cold 
veal with tuna sauce, hearts of palm, and 
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Top: 

Tab Hunter appeared with Natalie Wood in "The 
Girl He Left Behind" (1956). 

Above: 

In Columbia's "Ride the Wild Surf" (1964), 
Streamer Lane (Tab Hunter) confers with 
Jody ( Fabian ). 


luscious guava shells for dessert. I’m 
embarrassed to mention that the rest of the 
party chose gnocchi a la Romana. Coming 
all the way to Rio to order Italian food! 

Rain has really taken over, so we seek the 
shelter of Roditi, one of Rio’s great jewelers, 
leaving the shop a few hours later a good 
deal poorer but happy, our pockets full of 
topaz, amethysts, and emeralds (a slight 
exaggeration). 

On Ipanema Beach the next day, we 
notice how young everyone seems, 
something that had struck us when dancing 
at the jammed Satao Discotheque in the 
Galleria Alaska and when strolling down the 
streets of the city. Surfboards line the sea 
wall. Motorcycles are parked at the curb. 
Tanned young bodies tackle the breakers. 
Kenn photographs as Tab jokes, “Louis got 
everything in his size, so I feel like an Oscar 
Mayer wiener!” 

Later, relaxing on the sand, Tab recalls 
the days when he was not a boy from 
Ipanema. “I never had much of a family life,” 
he confesses. “I never knew my father. I was 
born in Bellevue Hospital, but brought up in 
California and sent to a military academy 
and that sort of thing when I was just a kid. 
That may be why I ran away from home when 
I was fifteen-and-a-half and joined the Coast 
Guard. 

“I stayed in it for a year before they found 
out I was underage and made me leave. 

When I was in New York after my discharge, 
it was the one time I tried to make contact 
with my father. I walked to his door and rang 
the bell, a shy kid trembling in my boots, 
and when a stern, forbidding woman 
opened the door, lasked forhim. Shejust 
stood there and I didn’t know what to say. 
‘Tell him his son stopped by,’ I blurted, and 
walked away. That’s the nearest I ever was to 
my father.” 

That’s why, as he confided later, he has 
always surrounded himself with substitutes: 
friends he secretly thinks of as a father, a 
mother, a brother, or a sister. Families in 
whose homes he fantasizes a family life 
of his own. 

By now we’re getting used to exotic 
Brazilian fare, but lunch is the best yet at the 
Restaurant Tabefe on Matriz Street in 
Botafogo, where we order feijoda: black 
beans, smoked pork, and rice served with a 
whole peeled orange and a succulent 
shredded vegetable resembling kale. Tab 
and Bill regretfully tear themselves away 
from the feast to hurry back to the hotel, 
where Tab will be interviewed for TV on Rio’s 
Channel Four, which is not only national but 
is beamed to much of South America. Of 
course, Bill will also appear on the program. 

During cocktails at the beautiful 
penthouse apartment of Dalai Achcar, 
choreographer and artistic director of Ballet 
do Rio de Janeiro, and her urbane husband, 
a prominent government figure, Bill and I 
learn why we have been so struck by the 
preponderance of youth on Rio’s streets and 
beaches. They tell us that sixty percent of 
the population of Brazil is under twenty. 


They also tell us that there is a saying that 
God is born Brazilian and that St. Peter 
asked Him, “Why do you give so much to 
Brazil? Oil, emeralds, sun, iron?” And God 
answered, “Wait till you see the kind of 
people I’m going to put there!” 

Nice people. Warm and friendly and 
attractive. By now, we’ve seen a lot of the 
city, sunned on Copacabana and Ipanema 
Beaches, climbed to the Christ, eaten at a 
multitude of restaurants, danced almost 
every night, shopped, and strolled. We feel 
Brazilian! Our darkening tans even begin to 
make us look Brazilian. 

Suddenly, it’s Wednesday. On the roof by 
the hotel pool, Kenn is photographing Tab, 
Brazilian actor Edson Rabello, slender 
Antonio Vianna (who’s studying to be a 
surgeon), and two vivacious beauties— 
Brazilian Heloisa Raso and Moroccan 
Yasmine Amharech—who dance, sing, and 
act in films and on TV. Kenn is desperately 
wishing that Louis will repeat his haze¬ 
dispelling feat at Corcovado. 

But not even overcast skies can dampen 
our high spirits, for today is party day. At 
the cocktail party given for our group in the 
hotel’s lovely, spacious presidential suite 
(one of the bedrooms boasts a large 
enclosed corner terrace with probably one of 
the most glorious views in the world; yes, 
Kenn, alert as always, caught the lights, the 
color of a Rio evening), the seventy-five 
guests are an interesting and stimulating 
cross section of Rio’s social set, 
performers, and journalists. 

Afterwards, we briefly visit Mauricio 
Cohen’s fabulous modern apartment: walls 
covered with a collection of paintings and 
prints, a white hammock hanging among 
myriad plants in the living room, creating 
the illusion that one is sitting in a garden. 

By the time we reach the Restaurante 
Bucsky on the Rua do Rosario, we are ready 
for another of those famous Brazilian mixed- 
meat dinners. This one is superb: succulent 
pork, chicken, veal, and beef washed down 
with the Brazilian wines we have grown to 
love. 

Thursday is one of our most exciting 
days. Driving towards Botafogo to take the 
two cable-car rides to Sugar Loaf (Pao de 
Acucar), we notice that our driver crosses 
himself each time we pass a church, 
although we’re the ones who should! Bill 
takes one look at the cars hanging from thin 
threads and doubts the value of a trip to the 
top of the legendary mountain. He’s 
outvoted. Up we go, taking pictures on our 
first stop on the lower mountain (Morro da 
Urea) and on the top of the upper mountain, 
Sugar Loaf, 1,296 feet high, commanding a 
panoramic view of Rio. 

Back on the lower mountain, Kenn 
discovers he has a rival. Unknown to us, our 
photos have been snapped by the resident 
photographer and now decorate souvenir 
plates hanging on the mountainside. The 
photographer quickly makes his fortune as 
each of us buys several plates at three 
dollars and fifty cents each. 
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Kenn poses Tab in a fabulous silvery 
jacket with Porsche written on it. “Are you 
an astronaut?” a woman excitedly asks— 
luckily in English. “No,” Tab confesses. 
“Then, you must be Tab Hunter,” she 
squeals, and out comes the ballpoint pen 
and it’s autograph time again. It’s here, too, 
that we find the Carmen Miranda of 1976, 
Nilda Gomes, who adds zest to the day by 
posing with Tab, who gets carried away as 
the two camp it up for a few rolls of film. 

Back down, I press Bill to admit that he 
enjoyed his visit to the heights. “I prayed to 
all my saints before I got in each cable car,” 
he replies ruefully. “But wasn’t it fun, once 
we were in?” I insist. “It was more fun,” Bill 
declares, “each time we got out” 

A delectable lunch—served by waiters in 
becoming gaucho outfits in the Rio Othon 
Palace’s impressive main dining room, 
Restaurante Estancia, where we started with 
smoked salmon and went on to avocado Mar 
del Plata and grilled rump steak and a vast 
array of Brazilian sweets—fortified us for a 
long Copacabana beach shooting session. 
Before we go back to our rooms, we repair to 
the hotel’s intimate Skylab Bar for 
caipirinhas (vodka with lots of lime slices 
and sugar) and batida de maragujas 
(passion fruit and rum), drinks we are 
becoming more and more keen on. Going 
down to our rooms, Bill gets off the elevator 
on the twenty-sixth floor, Kenn on the 
twenty-fifth.“My God,” Louis wails,“I’ll be 
stuck with Norma!” “No, I get off at twenty- 
two,” I assure him. “Then I’ll be stuck with 
Tab,” Louis says, “There is a God!” 

Before I know it, it’s 8:30, a full moon 
hangs in the sky, and it’s time for Tab to 
meet me in my room. This time, not with 
Bill. Or Louis. Or Kenn. For the first time, 
just us two. Plus that full moon. And a tape 
recorder. These days and evenings have told 
me more about what makes Tab tick than 
any interview, but I still need facts. 

He settles down in a chair, his powerful 
arms and capable hands reminding me of 
the phrase he loves to use, “I’m happiest 
when I’m shoveling shit! Gotta keep my barn 
clean, you know.” The turquoise choker 
around his neck coaxes the blue from his 
changeable gray-blue eyes. He’s tan, he’s fit, 
and he looks about half of the forty-five 
years he happily admits to. His just-washed 
short hair clings damply to his forehead and 
around his ears. 

“After fifteen years of Hollywood films,” 
Tab Hunter declares, “things started to go 
on the downs for me sometime in the mid¬ 
sixties, and I made the decision to buy up 
my Warner Brothers contract. It cost me 
$100,000 and I gave them a percentage of 
everything I made until it was finally paid 
off. A big decision—that’s a lot of security 
to throw away. I just wanted my freedom,” 
he says passionately. “Your own freedom is 
more important than anything, and—I don’t 
care about people understanding, because 
I’m not here to win points! 

“I never had the formal training that most 
actors have,” Tab acknowledges readily, 


“and I just had to go in and experience it and 
fall on my ass a few times and learn what it 
was all about, and, God knows, I had enough 
pot shots taken at me—I mean, right down 
the line!” 

Which is not surprising in the dog-eat- 
dog atmosphere of the film capital, for 
young, handsome, successful Tab Hunter 
had scored in many major films, among 
them Track of the Cat with Robert Mitchum, 
Battle Cry with Gary Cooper, Damn Yankees 
with Gwen Verdon, That Kind of Woman 
with Sophia Loren, and The Sea Chase with 
Lana Turner and John Wayne. He had also 
starred on Broadway with Tallulah Bankhead 
in Tennessee Williams’s The Milk Train 
Doesn’t Stop Here Anymore and had his own 
live TV show, “The Tab Hunter Show.” An 
enviable record for a young actor, but one 
that leaves him wide open to the pettiness of 
those who feel threatened by another’s 
spectacular rise. 

“Well, just about that time,” he 
continues, “I had some problems with that 
dog-beating trial. You know,” heexplains 
philosophically, “the acquittals of those 
things are always way back in the 
obituaries. That was when I went off to 
Europe and did a lot of spaghetti Westerns 
and a lot of war films—I did so many war 
films that I was waiting for the government 
to pension me! Mostly garbage. But,” he’s 
quick to point out, “I’ve been fortunate 
enough to work with some great directors in 
my time: John Huston and Sidney Lumet. 
With Sidney, I did Hans Brinkerand the 
Silver Skates on TV, and we also did the film 
That Kind of Woman with Sophia Loren.” He 
laughs. His laughter springs from 
somewhere deep in his guts and has a lovely 
ring. “A funny story,” he announces. “She 
kept on saying, ‘Tab, I’m upstaging you, I’m 
upstaging you,’ and finally I said, ‘Look, 
Sophia, they’re going to be so tired of 
seeing your face that it’ll be such a 
refreshing breeze to catch a glimpse of 
someone else for a minute.’ And she hauled 
off and gave me a whack! She has a 
wonderful way, a beautiful, childlike way 
about her,” Tab adds affectionately. “People 
who work with her are sometimes misled by 
her power on screen and get chewed up 
alive, because they have the misconception 
that she’s a tigress instead of the little kitten 
that she actually is. Oh, those years,” he 
goes on. “I was labeled ‘Product of 
Hollywood,’ that awful label that so many 
people hang on you like they hang a bell 
’round the neck of a leper. Unclean! 

Unclean!” 

But those were other years. Now, no one 
could classify Tab Hunter as merely a 
product of Hollywood. After more than fifty 
films, a great deal of work on television, and 
a growing preoccupation with theater, he is 
anything but a “dumb kid.” Mature and 
secure as a person and an actor and 
currently in the course of a long-range 
upswing, he has built a life and a career too 
strong to be vulnerable to pot shots. Now it’s 
a matter of solid appreciation of his solid 


talents throughout the United States and 
Europe and, as this trip proved, in South 
America as well. 

“Did you know,” he asks, “that I was one 
of the pioneers of dinner theater, along with 
Van Johnson, Martha Raye, and Mickey 
Rooney? I really am upset that producers 
and directors—the powers that be—only 
think in terms of major cities. They should 
get out there and really see what people are 
like in Austin, Texas, Oklahoma City, and 
Columbus, Ohio. These people are very 
basic and honest, and I love them.” Again, 
that deep laugh. “One evening a guy said to 
me, ‘You know what? I always thought you 
was a real asshole, but you done real good!”’ 

In the past year, besides doing a 
“McMillan and Wife” and an “Ellery Queen” 
for television, Tab toured so extensively that 
he was home for only about three weeks. 
Home for him is a 135-acre farm—rented 
from a friend—near Winchester, in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Between jobs 
he rides horses constantly, his favorite 
pursuit since his older brother first took him 
riding when he was eleven years old. 

“I’ve always been happiest when I’m in a 
barn,” he admits. “As a boy, shy and 
without a good home-life, the only people I 
could communicate with were horses. Even 
when I’m on the road now, if I’m in Austin, 
Texas, I’ll ride over at Glenn Johnson’s, in 

Houston at Billy Robertson’s_I know the 

horse circles in America—around the world! 
It’s a very close-knit group. I hunt at Rolling 
Rock in Ligonier, Pennsylvania; at Myopia in 
Massachusetts; in the Midlands in England; 
ride with the Egyptian cavalry in Egypt; in 
Italy with Sergio Albanese. 

“I love my work,” Tab stresses, “but I 
also find it important to get away from it, 
and the farm is ideal. I have one brood-mare 
that I hope is in foal, a few field hunters, and 
a couple of show horses.” His eyes grow 
dreamy. “I have a garden, some sheep, 
chickens, and geese. I have my whippets! 

Rat [her real name is Saucy’s Coventry 
Countess] is getting a little long in the 
tooth, but I think she has one more litter in 
her. Listen,” tears of laughter spill from his 
eyes, “I tell her to get in the love position 
and she rolls on her back and spreads her 
legs!” 

Suddenly, Tab looks out from my terrace 
at countless small fires on Copacabana 
Beach, shakes his head, and rubs his eyes 
with the heels of his hands. He has realized 
that he’s not at home. He’s in an exotic land 
where the full moon over the Atlantic Ocean 
is a signal for people to light fires on the 
beach to the God of the Sea. To leave 
offerings of wine and champagne. To pray. 
Different prayers from those in Virginia, or 
even in Hollywood. 

Later that evening, watching Tab dance 
up a storm at the disco, noting his warmth 
and openness, I recall how he once told me, 
“I’d like to think that I’ve come a few miles.” 

I realize the many miles Tab Hunter has 
traveled, not only in his career but as a 
person, from the lonely eleven-year-old who 
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Top: 

Between jobs. Tab Hunter, who rents a farm in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, spends his spare 
time riding horses. (Photo by Donald Brad burn) 

Center: 

In A/P's 1965 film "War-Gods of the Deep" deft), 
something has apparently surfaced to scare Tab 
Hunter and David Tomlinson. Hunter, seen at right 
with Sophia Loren in Paramount's "That Kind of 
Woman"(1959), regards the Italian star as a 
magnificent woman and a little kitten wrapped into 
one fantastic actress. 

At right: 

Diana L ynn is confronted by Tab Hunter during a 
scene from Warner Brothers' "Track of the 
Cat" ( 1954), which also starred Robert Mitchum. 



felt he could only communicate with horses, 
from the scared kid standing at his father’s 
door, from the young man who had to leave 
Hollywood to survive. We’re all hopping and 
kicking and turning to the American music 
Brazil loves, and I like Tab so much that I’m 
hoping he has decided that we can all serve 
as one of his substitute families. 

Our last day in Rio is a mad melangeof 
sand and sun and shops. Lying lazily on the 
beach in the morning, Tab remarks that his 
last two TV roles have been heavies. “I really 
enjoy playing heavies,” he declares. “The 
show where I was nominated for my Emmy 
Award with Geraldine Page, called Portrait 
of a Murderer , was a true story of a man who 
died in a gas chamber. The eerie thing was 
that the actual murderer it was based on 
bore a facial resemblance to my brother, 
whom I lost in Vietnam—a wonderful fellow I 
loved very much—and it made me think, 
‘There but for the grace of God.... ’ It was a 
tragic story, because the murderer wrote a 
letter before he died, and said, ‘It’s a shame 
they don’t kill the bad part and turn the good 
part loose.’ I think that’s really powerful.” 

On the way through Central Rio to the 
factory of the world-renowned jeweler H. 
Stern, Tab again speaks of his brother’s 
death. “It has so often haunted me. Why 
him, with seven children he left behind? The 
day I got the news, I was in a horse show, in 
an event I had absolutely no chance to win. 
But I determined to win it as a sort of tribute 
to him. And I did!” 

It’s that strong determination, that deep 
sense of responsibility Tab wears now as he 
girds fora new phaseof his career: aTV idea 
that he conceived fora series and that he is 
presently in the process of getting off the 
ground. 

While Bill and Kenn linger on the sunny 
beach till the last possible moment, Tab and 
Louis and I pass our final Brazilian hours 
going through H. Stern’s factory, amazed at 
the precision of the skilled workers (the jobs 
go from father to son) as they cut, polish, 
and set precious gems. Naturally, faced 
with all that beauty, we succumb to 
temptation and buy some samples of their 
artistry. 

At the airport, more autographs. (“Beg 
your pardon, Miss, but could you settle a 
bet? Is that Tab Hunter?” “Sorry to bother 
you, but you’re Tab Hunter aren’t you?”) 
Tanned, happy, and tired, we no sooner 
board our Pan Am 747, than Tab, the future 
already having captured his mind, is deep 
into a script, pencil in hand. Later, however, 
as we toy with caviar, chilled vodka, and ribs 
of beef at dinner in the lounge, he joins in as 
we all kid each other unmercifully while 
rehashing our all-but-ended trip. Walking 
down the steps back to our seats, Tab 
whispers, “First day I’m home, I’ll be on a 
horse, just riding through the woods and the 
hills!” 

His hills. Sugar Loaf was yesterday. Tab 
Hunter is already in tomorrow, in the quite 
different, piney Blue Ridge Mountains, even 
though our 747 isn’t halfway to New York. 
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Above: 

Dorothy Malone and Tab Hunter engage in a love 
scene during "Battle Cry” (1955). 

At left: 

In Warner Brothers' "Damn Yankees” (1958), 
Gwen Verdon lets Tab Hunter know what Lola 
wants. During preliminary readings for the film, 
director George Abbott was uncertain whether he 
wanted to use Hunter in the picture. 
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LEON BARNARD: 

PORTRAIT OF A 

COME-SEE” 

PAINTER 


by Viola Hegyi Swisher 


“I don’t talk about my art to anyone.” 

And with that, the words began to pour 
out. They flowed on swift currents of ideas, 
theories, practices, faith, and doubt, all 
welling up in a burst of life from the very core 
of artist Leon Barnard. 

We were in his Laguna Beach aerie. 
Somewhere down below, the Pacific 
passionately attacked Southern California’s 
crusty Laguna shore. From somewhere up 
above, rain teased to get in through the 
windows and, failing, showered its blessings 
on the patio garden instead. 

Atelier, home, refuge, Leon’s house, 
light-drenched in spiteof the rain, isaplace 
to tempt either work or play—or good honest 
art-shoptalk. 

‘‘With me, painting starts out being a 
release....” Leon stopped abruptly. “No, I 
have to put it differently. It did start out being 
a release, but now it’s just the opposite. It 
begins by being a big tension until you get 
into the painting. And then you feel like 
you’ve had sex. I mean when it’s all over. So 
fantastic. So marvelous. So exhausting. It’s 
completely relaxed—and that’s it. The 
painting is so fabulous now, once I get into 
it. But it’s so hard to get into. 

“For me to create something really 
fantastic—I can only say that’s a sexual 
experience. You don’t run out and look for 
sex afterward. I mean, you feel like you’ve 
had it fora whole week. 

“I think it’s likedancing. Not necessarily 
like being a great ballet dancer, but just like 
when you’re on a dance floor. Imagine 
putting yourself on a dance floor all week. 
Think how exhausted you’d be. How mentally 
and physically fulfilled. I mean absolutely 
fulfilled, which sex usually doesn’t do.” 

“It doesn’t?” 

“You don’t—yeah. Often it doesn’t.” 

“Well, then it’s not....” 

“That’s right.” 

“Well, then it is_” 

“Just sex for sex’s sake— it is never 
fulfilled. Your self-expression is gone. I’d 
rather do it in painting. That’s much more 
fulfilling.” 

Done in by our somewhat less than 
eloquent or even reasonably articulate 
exchange, we shifted into reverse and backed 
uptothetime when Leon wasjust beginning 
to emerge from a successful dip into Cubism. 

After moving from the Midwest to New 
York, he decided he wanted to be an actor. 

But after pursuing the thespian art via 
classroom and study, he discovered he was 
too embarrassed to get up on a stage and do 
what he had learned in class and from the 
perusal of books. Meanwhile, in thefullness 
of time, he met Tennessee Williams, who 
became his best friend and, in a serious way, 
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his inspiration. 

“I was so fascinated with how Tennessee 
Williams worked that I told myself, ‘Screw 
the acting. Get back into painting,’ ” Leon 
reported. 

“He’s got such discipline. You can’t 
believe! Like: we play now. Or: we work now. 
He isn’t really himself when nobody’s around 
and he’s working. He is a total stranger when 
he’s creating. But maybe that stranger 
working is the real Tennessee Williams. I 
don’t know.” 

Born in Independence, Kansas, Leon was 
married at seventeen. Totally 
unsuccessfully, he admits. To speed the 
dissolution of his abortive try at what had 
become unholy wedlock, he joined the Army 
in the 1950s during the Korean War. 

“I didn’t have to do anything except paint 
portraits for generals and generals’ wives.” 

He gave the words a cat-that-swallowed-the- 
canary reading. “I would do Marilyn Monroe 
or Jesus Christ or whatever they wanted me 
to paint. So, in that way, I never had any hard 
duties and, in that way, I loved every minute 
of it in the Army. I was just a big pet. The 
Army brass looked on me as a fabulous artist 
—and they used me like crazy. There must be 
paintings all over Korea that probably are 
worth a fortune today. The Army was really 
very easy for me, and I should have reenlisted. 

“I didn’t, though. I went back home to 
Kansas, but found I did not want to live there 
anymore. Didn’t want to farm oranything like 
that.” 

Moving on to Santa Fe, New Mexico, Leon 
studied briefly with Ernest Thompson 
Seaton. Other than that, he confined his 
pursuit of painting to the study of the old 
masters at whatever museum was handy to 
wherever he had settled down. A virtual 
stranger to formal training, he won his first 
national competition at the age of twelve. 

He has been exhibited at the Weil 
Galleries in Paris, the Los Angeles, 

Cleveland, Santa Barbara, Long Beach, and 
Laguna art museums, and at Petricks 
Galleries in Newport Beach and Laguna. 

His work is a feature of Laguna’s 
Forty-First Annual Festival of Arts and 
Pageant of the Masters, continuing through 
August. The festival draws artists and art 
patrons from all over the globe and is an 
event as prestigious as it is popular. Ken 
Grundhauser, Leon’s manager and gallery 
director for Petricks, will show at the festival 
a number of new Barnard paintings and the 
first graphic of the artist’s Eros , which is, 
quite tenderly and enchantingly, the head of 
a little boy. 

Between Leon’s sensitive, strong brush 
and that wondrous species—the small boy— 
there is a miraculous affinity. His kids at the 
seashore or elsewhere are inheritors of the 



Opposite page and at right: 

California-based artist Leon Barnard (opposite 
page) got his start by painting generals and their 
wives during his tour of duty in the Army. Since 
then, the widely exhibited artist has concentrated 
on capturing such temporal topics on canvas as a 
couple embracing (atright ). (Photos by Donald 
Brad burn) 
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earth, absorbed in a world lost to most 
adults, or perhaps merely forgotten, but real 
beyond conscious recall. His toddlers to six- 
year-olds dwell in this world of wonder and 
paradoxically knowing innocence. 

“I like to paint children just the way I like 
to paint animals,” Leon said, reaching into 
his artist’s consciousness. ‘‘Children’s 
awkwardness is a never-to-be-recaptured 
gracefulness. After the age of six or seven, 
they get into too much awareness. Being 
newly self-conscious, they’re not natural 
anymore.” 

Although each of his little boys is a 
unique individual, Leon’s identity may 
well be in all of them. Since the painter 
doesn’t remember his childhood before 
the age of ten, his children may therefore be 
figmentsof wishful thinking; each one the 
child he would like to have been—and might 
indeed have been. 

Leon calls these painting “come-see” 
portraits; pictures of little boys who are still 
babies. 

‘‘They come to the world, look at it, just 
takea little peek,” hesmiled. “It’s as though 
they’ll go back if they don’t like it. They keep 
on returning here many times, these 
come-see children. They visit again and 
again, maybe to see if the world is any better. 
If it’s not, I thinkthey just don’t come back 
again fora while.” 

It all sounds a little like an admirably open- 
end attitude toward reincarnation, but the 
Barnard come-see child paintings have their 
practical aspect too. Public response to them 
is overwhelming and that’s a strong incentive 
to continue doing the small fry that 
Leon—and everyone—loves. 

Leon is the beneficiary of an enviable 
environment fordoing his come-see 
paintings in Laguna. It’s a natural playground 
for children. They’re everywhere under the 
Lagunasun. Upand down the beach, they 
can be seen doing sand paintings framed by 
shoreline and cliffside. They’re busy here and 
there making their own artifacts from shells 
and wave-washed pebbles, twigs of 
driftwood, and Coke bottletops fordigging 
holes—or covering them up. Indifferently, 
they lose shoes and beach towels, sweaters 
and toys. Joyously, they find precious 
rarities, colored chunks of broken glass, a 
rhinestone button from somebody’s bikini, 
or the remains of a plastic shovel handle. 

Notonlyall that either. There’s the light 
too. Laguna gives Barnard a chance to 
portray California as he knows California can 
be. He got out of Los Angeles because “the 
light was ridiculous.” The smog darkened his 
palette, until he rebelled and took off for 
Laguna some sixty miles down the Coast. As 
soon as he started painting under the Laguna 
art colony’s blue, white, and gold skies, 
everything began brightening up on his 
canvas. 

The last thing in the world Leon wants to 
do is to tell the gallery-going public how to 
look at a painting, what a painting “means,” 
when and why to buy a painting. 

He recently witnessed a scene at Petricks 
that has been enacted many times before and 


will be repeated many times over. Two people 
stood before his painting of a small boy 
totally absorbed in finger-etching sand 
patterns. One of the pair broke into a 
delighted smile whiletears misted the eyes 
of hiscompanion. 

Undoubtedly, neitherviewer’s reaction 
was motivated by the same feelings Leon had 
when he put brush to canvas and the little boy 
of the sand painting materialized. What this 
particular picture or any other painting 
“means” will always be open to the 
interpretation of the artist who created it. 

And to that of the casual viewer. And to the 
ubiquitousexpert. And the lamentably less 
ubiquitous buyer. To this last Promethean 
personage, this treasured votary of the arts— 
the buyer—Leon’s basic all-purpose 
suggestion is: “Listen to your gallery dealer 
and rely on him.” Pause. “But I alsothinkyou 
should beyourown guide in buying a 
painting. If you like it—if you love it—take it 
home and live with it fora week and see if it 
works. Foryou.” 

When it was suggested that people buy 
Barnard’s paintings because they fall in love 
with them, Leon agreed with a quick “That’s 
right.” Whereupon Ken Grundhauseradded, 
“Exactly. That’s not to say, however, that his 
works aren’t an investment. They definitely 
are. I have lists of people wanting his 
paintings—if any of them ever become 
available from private purchasers. So far, not 
a single one has. I believe only the people 
who are buying Rembrandts and Van Goghs 
and Picassos and so on are buying for 
investment. Ninety-nine percent of the 
purchasers buy because of the feeling they 
have fora painting.” 

Ken has been Leon’s manager for the past 
five years, and whatever he says goes. But 
Ken is far from being the usual entrepreneur. 
Referring to his role of manager, he declared, 
“This is my creativity. This is my love. The 
painting I can’t do, Leon has the capability of 
producing.” 

Though there have been such detours and 
bypaths as teaching and furniture building 
and finishing, all roads Leon has traveled 
have led to painting as he does today. 

When he first came to California, he 
opened his own furniture refinishing shop, 
because he wouldn’t work for anybody. Ever. 
From refinishing he went into designing and 
manufacturing furniture(Liberace becamea 
good customer and friend). But always art 
pulled him backto its agonies and ecstasies. 

His gift forglazing came from his 
experiments and experience with furniture; 
the glazing mixture, the rubbing that let the 
light come through. When he returned to 
painting, it was on wood, which he lacquered 
to an exciting intensity and deep, gorgeous 
glow. If friends—or strangers—loved a piece 
of this art-on-wood, he’d give it to them. 

Then hegot tired of people. Painting. Things. 
“Like you get tired of snow,” he says. 

The teaching career of Leon, who had 
never made an academic study of art, took 
place in Oregon. Hedidn’t paint during that 
period because (1) he didn’t have time and (2) 
he didn’t want his students to paint what he 


saw. 

Art being very personal as well as 
universal, Leon, as all artists must, paints 
what he wants to see, what he feels. In short, 
he paints what he is. 

A part of Leon’s technique, Leon’s style, 
is to leave something out of a picture. In 
direct ratio to the scope of the viewer’s 
understanding and imagination, that 
omission expands a painting beyond its 
primary statement. One of Leon’s pictures, 
which Ken calls The Four Seasons, 
illustrates his point against the overworked 
painting. 

A huge trash can dominates the canvas. 
Visible in the hodgepodge of dispensable 
objects that overflow the container are bits of 
Christmas decor, Easter memorabilia, 
patriotic items from the Fourth of July, and a 
discarded jack-o’-lantern speaking for 
Halloween. 

Anyone looking at that canvas furnishes 
and finishes it with hisown gay holiday 
garniture and memories. The picture implies 
but does not “tell a story.” The viewer tells 
hisown story, written in the indelible inkof 
his own experience and the invisible ink of 
hisown imagination. 

Atthosetimes when Leon is not painting, 
he does a lot of walking along the seashore. 
He has many non-close friends, but few real 
intimates. No matter what he accomplishes 
in this life, he’ll never be satisfied. Secretly, 
he hopes he’ll get closerto his goals. 

As to not liking the give-and-take that 
comes with talking about his art, there is 
perhaps a touch of fear in Leon’s reticence. 

“I don’t like to hear other people’s 
viewpoints. They might rub off on me.” He 
shifted uneasily in his chair, as big men 
sometimes do. Then he broke into the sweet, 
warm smile that reveals so much of his 
character. 

“I think I don’t like to talk about my art, 
because maybe I don’t understand it as much 
as I should.” 

H is expression became more than slightly 
reminiscent of the searching concentration 
in a small come-see boy’s face. 

“My art—it isn’t something I’m taught, 
you know.” 
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Above: 

"Children's awkwardness is a never-to-be- 
recaptured gracefulness, "says Leon Barnard, who 
fondly refers to his portraits of the small boy as 
"come-see" paintings. (Photo by Donald Brad burn) 

At left: 

"The Shuttered Room” is one of Leon Barnard's 
multifaceted oil paintings on display through 
August at Laguna's Forty-First Annual Festival of 
Arts and Pageant of the Masters. 
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PRODUCER TONY BILL: 

OF SCRIPTS 
AND SAILS 
AND STUDIOS 

by Norma McLain Stoop 

Movie producer Tony Bill settles into an easy 
chair. He’s one of that rare breed who is 
bright as a newly minted coin and handsome 
enough to be a movie star, but thinks nothing 
of either attribute. Quietly assured and 
professionally dispassionateabout his own 
work, he has emerged, after fourteen years in 
thefilm capital, as a veritable White Knight 
jousting constantly forthat hard-to-get first 
chance for the most neglected denizens of 
Hollywood—the beginning screenwriters. 
“I’ve put my money where my taste is,” he 
says, hiring Terrence Mallick for Deadhead 
Miles, David Ward for Steelyard Blues and 
The Sting, Rob Thompson for Hearts of the 
West, and John Byrum (co-writer with Robert 
Kaufman) for Harry and Walter Go to New 
York. 

“I’m not a movie buff,” Bill volunteers. “I 
never went to the movies before I was in the 
movie business. You name ten great movies 
and I probably haven’t seen eight of them. 
What happened was, after I got my master’s 
at Notre Dame [in English and Art], I needed a 
summerjoband got an introduction to 
someone in Hollywood, who sent metoan 
agent who thought I looked right for the part 
of Frank Sinatra’s younger brother in Come 
Blow Your Horn, and \got\t. So my summer 
job, by now, has turned into fourteen years of 
employment. Now, though I had acted in 
collegeand had won a big prize for painting 
in my last year, I was really a writer,” he 
emphasizes. “I continued to work as an actor 
[including roles in You’re a Big Boy Now and 
Castle Keep] but continued to think of myself 
as a writer, and continued to feel, in that era 
of a lot of kind of strange beach-party 
pictures and things like that, that it was odd 
that no one was making movies that I’d like to 
go see.” 

“Didn’t you feel that acting fulfilled a need 
in you?” 

“Me?” Tony Bill raises his eyebrows. 

“Me? No, not at all. It was simply my way of 
earning a living. As forthetime I acted 


recently, in Shampoo: Warren Beatty called 
and asked me to do it right when we had an 
enforced hiatus on Harry and Walter because 
we had to wait for an actor, and I thought it 
would be a great chance to get to know 
Warren, the other actors, the director, and 
the writer, while being paid to hang around 
the set, which is basically what movie acting 
is.” 

“Didn’t you already know most of these 
people?” 

“I don’t hobnob,” Bill answers in his clear, 
even voice, “with movie stars and studio 
heads at all. I have a strictly professional 
relationship with ninety-five percent of the 
peoplethat I deal with in movies.” 

From the start, Tony Bill’s Hollywood 
friends were young writers. “My interests 
were literary,” he explains, “and out of my 
friendships, my background, my interests, I 
continually came across things I thought 
would make good movies. Since other people 
thought I was crazy, when I came across a 
book, The Sterile Cuckoo, I gave it to Liza 
Minnelli, whom I knew. I cameacross a book, 
You’re a Big Boy Now, and gave it to my 
friend Francis Coppola. After they got made, 

I finally decided to do for myself what I sort of 
was doing for others. John Calley at Warner 
Brothers let me have an office and a chance 
to develop some things, and out of that grew 
a script by a first-time writer, Terry Mallick, 
who has since gone on to well-deserved fame 
as one of the best and hottest writers and 
directors in the business. I hired him to do 
what I believe was the first thing he was ever 
hired to write. It became a Paramount picture, 
Deadhead Miles, which was never released 
because Frank Yablans didn’t like it. It 
starred Alan Arkin and was directed by a first¬ 
time director, Ron Zimmerman—my 
mistake. 

“Then I came across another first-time 
writer, David Ward, who had an oddball 
script, Steelyard Blues. When I said, ‘What 
would you like to do next?’ he answered, ‘I’d 
like to makethis movieaboutacoupleof con 
men who go after a superpowerful racketeer, 
and I’d like to call it The Sting .’ That’s about 
all he told me, and I thought it wasa 
sensational idea. So I optioned his Steelyard 
Blues script and commissioned Ward to do 
The Sting. To do that I had to bring in some 
partners, Julia and Michael Phillips, to help 
pay for it. My first three pictures all got made: 


one was a disaster, one was less than 
successful, and one was a big hit.” 

“I thought The Sting was great fun, but I 
didn’t even put it on my Best Ten list.” (It won 
an Oscar for Best Picture of 1973.) 

“I’m not so sure it was one of the ten best 
pictures of the year either,” Bill agrees, “but I 
think it will beaclassic, only because its 
construction is so unique and original. But 
The Sting isn’t really my kind of movie. My 
next, Hearts of the West, is just my taste— 
it’s a movie that I wanted to see, and, by the 
way, it’s Rob Thompson’s first script.” 

I’m beginning to think that, just as e is the 
most used letter in the alphabet, script is the 
most used word in Bill’s vocabulary. 

“I think,” he declares, “that the written 

word, the idea, the script is.... It’s like_” 

For a moment, he seems to beat sea, and I 
soon realize that he is— purposely. “I’m a 
native of San Diego,” he goes on, “and I’ve 
done a lot of ocean racing in sailboats, and 
now it has become a highly refined art, and if 
you don’t come to the starting line with a boat 
that can win, it doesn’t matter how good a 
sailor you are, you’re not going to do well. 
And if you don’t come to the picture with a 
script that’s accessible to the audience, 
you’ll have the same trouble. 

“I’m not interested in making successful 
movies that are terrible. I’m not a studio. I 
don’t have to make a lot of money, and I don’t 
look at a script and say, ‘This is really 
terrible, but it’s going to make a lot of 
money.’ A studio can, and should, do that, 
because they’re in the business to make 
money. I’m not interested in making that 
movie,” Bill says earnestly. “I feel the script 
is where it’s at. I’m not good,” he adds, “at 
making a movie because Steve McQueen is 
a friend of mine and he wants to do a movie 
with Ali McGrawand I’m going to go out and 
find a script that they can do. I’m not good at 
that. I like making a movie that I would enjoy 
going to see—an entertainment film. Harry 
and Walter Go to New York is that kind of a 


Opposite page: 

Tony Bill says that he has "banked on the talent of 
people: their ability to write a really good script and 
my ability to convince people that that's what it is." 
So far, he has convinced people with "Steelyard 
Blues ," "The Sting ," "Hearts of the West, "and his 
newest film, "Harry and Walter Go to New 
York. " [Photo by Norma McLain Stoop) 
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movie. Hearts of the West is a little closer to 
me. Some people,” he laughs, ‘‘have 
even accused me of making that movie about 
my own life! About a kid who comes to 
Hollywood, accidentally gets into the 
movies, but really wants to be a writer....” 

“Do you really want to be a writer?” I 
interrupt. 

“No. It takes so long to writea movie, and 
it’s so.. .. ” Bill calmly contradicts himself. “I 
may. But I do want to direct. I want to remove 
the great gulf that generally exists between 
the director and the producer, and I don’t 
thinkthat directing is the arcane science it 
has been made to seem by people outside the 
industry. People simply don’t know how 
many fights and arguments and battles are 
won and lost on a picture by producers, 
directors, writers, or stars, and I find that 
directors aren’t collaborative enough. I’m a 
very collaborative person—I like working 
with people. So I would like to be able to 
enforce the collaboration that I find lacking, 
in general, as a producer.” 

“What got you started as an executive 
producer on Harry and Walter ?” 

“Two very old and dear friends of mine, 
Don Devlin, one of the true intellectuals of 
our business, and Harry Gittes, probably the 
funniest person in the motion-picture 
industry, had an idea for a movie about two 
ne’er-do-well kind of ordinary guys who want 
to go to New York and become big-time 
safe-crackers up against one of the guys 
who, historically and accurately, was a big- 
time safe-cracker, and I immediately sparked 
to it. 

“They came to me because they needed a 
writer, and I knew a lot of unknown young 
writers that we could afford to hire. I strongly 
recommended John Byrum, and we all 
worked on the script, although Don and Harry 
really did the lion’s share of the work. The 
frustrating angle of Harry and Walter was 
trying to make a movie that’s that 
expensive—seven million—and set in that 
period. It’s very, very difficult to re-create the 



1890s in New York in the back lot of 
ColumbiaStudios. My real pleasure in that 
movie is seeing John Byrum get his first 
movie sold and in seeing my friends Don and 
Harry produce it.” 

Bill’s newest project is a film based on 
Ella Leffland’s novel, Love Out of Season. 
Cynthia Whitcomb will write the script. 

“You know,” Tony Bill mentions, “I’m also 
involved in Taxi Driver, because when I was 
with the Phillipses it was one of the scripts we 
bought, so I still own a piece of the picture.” 

A nice investment, since Taxi Driver has 
not only been named Best Picture at the 
Cannes Film Festival but isacommercial 
success. However, what may be Tony Bill’s 
wisest investment will never make Variety's 
chart. It’s an investment with a high yield of 
happiness—a sixty-five-foot yawl he dreams 
of eventually sailing to Europe. He sailed it 
through the Panama Canal to the Caribbean 
last year, raced it from Bermuda to Newport, 
Rhode Island, in June, and then took part 
with square-riggers from throughout the 
world in Operation Sail on July 4. 

So that's why the spacious new offices he 
opened last September (complete with 
comfortable quarters for writers to work in 
quiet and privacy) are located in Venice, 
California, right by the ocean. So that all the 
components of his world of scripts and sails 
and studios make up one neat package. 

“You guessed it!” Tony Bill laughs. The 
look on his candid, contented face makes it 
clear that the steadily growing army of young 
writers he is encouraging and the expertly 
meshed life he is leading really fill the Bill— 
with a refreshingly unconcealed joy. 


MOVIE REVIEW 
WITH PICTURES: 

“HARRY AND 
WALTER GO TO 
NEW YORK” 

SOI GOTO 
LOS ANGELES 

by Norma McLain Stoop 

“As soon as the first frame comes on the 
screen,” handsome, bearded Laszlo Kovacs 
(director of photography for Columbia’s 
Harry and Walter Go to New York) told me 
during the shooting of the film, “the 
audience should feel that they are back in the 
1890s.” 

And they do. The second-rate small¬ 
town vaudeville act that opens the film sets 
the time and the tone of the picture to 
perfection. The intense attention to detail 
and the careful research of production 
designer Harry Horner and set designer Ruby 
Levitt paid off in the striking look of the 
finished film. From the chipped square basin 
and theancient printing press in the re¬ 
created Greenwich Village loft where pretty 
revolutionary Lissa Chestnut (Diane Keaton) 
prints her radical newspaper, to the stained- 
glass window and the ticker-tape machine in 
the elegant Shang Draper’s Sixth Avenue 
Oyster House (a$150,000 set), both of which 
Levitt (who also did Chinatown) proudly 
showed me, to the potted palms and damask 
hangings framing the barred windows of the 
living room of Adam Worth’s (Michael Caine) 
suite of prison cells on the 24A Stage of the 
Burbank studios, where I watched the 
filming, this movie has the look of the era. 

But in the case of Harry and Walter, it’s 
not just the look but the laughs that make the 
movie a resounding winner. The screenplay 
(by John Byrum and Robert Kaufman, from a 
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story by co-producer Don Devlin and John 
Byrum) is a tightly,plotted slice of hilarity 
lavishly spread with comical situations and 
sparkling dialogue, all aimed at establishing 
whatthefilm isabout. 

As blue-eyed, husky voiced director Mark 
Rydell described it, “I love the idea of 
somehow dramatizing the birth of the 
twentieth century and the burial of the 
nineteenth. The boys, Harry [James Caan] 
and Walter [Elliott Gould], represent the 
persistent, committed, energetic, wild 
twentieth century, which puts to rest the 
nineteenth-century romance epitomized by 
sophisticated safe-cracker Adam Worth’s 
charm. Lissahasatouchof both: she’s a girl 
who has rebelled against her conservative 
upbringing and has the grace of the 
nineteenth century as well as the passion of 
the twentieth.” 

But co-writer Bob Kaufman admitted, “It 
was after we finished the picture that Mark 
Rydell and I figured out what it was all about. 
We suddenly had a revelation—that was the 
moment that made it all worth the crazy 
while. He’s sitting out there by the pool: ‘You 
know what this movie’s about? It’s about the 
nineteenth century becoming the twentieth 
century’ and I said, ‘Aaah, my God, you’re 
right. And Harry and Walter represent the two 
American points of view from the masses 
breaking the class system’ and he said, 
‘You’re right!’ And then everything fell into 
place. We figured outatotal rationale for the 
whole movie. And then we started moving the 
movie around a little to fit the rationale and it 
became what the movie really is.” 

Audiences watching the film are more 
likely to think of Harry and Walter as two zany 
small-timers trying to make the big-time in 
any way they can: Harry, brash and quick¬ 
witted; Walter, the incurable romantic. 

The themes of the little man tackling a big 
dream and of the little man tackling a giant 
are the heady stuff of legend; when two 
lovable blunderers have the gall to tackle 
urbane safe-cracker Adam Worth on his own 


terrain, the audience is automatically 
involved. Add to this time-honored situation 
a comically convoluted climax full of wild 
entrances and exits and quick-cuts from no- 
time-to-spare safe-cracking shenanigans to 
the farcical invasion of atwo-bit operatroupe 
by two unexpected recruits, and you have 
breath-bating suspense slapstick that works 
wonderfully. 

Michael Caine plays Adam Worth with 
amazing single-mindedness. “The part,” he 
explained in his distinctively grainy voice, “is 
absolutely against all my character and 
everything that I am or ever was, and is also 
very, very funny and a bit sinister. It’s a man 
of tremendous breeding, tremendous power, 
who is completely dishonest. I’m aman with 
no power, no breeding, and I’m completely 
honest. At least,” he deadpans, “I think so. 
And, as the character is so far from me and is 
a comedy—comedy’s much more difficult to 
do than drama—I found it extremely hard to 
work out. Now, once I worked it out, it may 
seem as though I’m doing it with some 
facility on the set. Joan Littlewood once told 
me that acting should be rather likeaduck: 
it’s very calm on the surface and paddling like 
hell underneath. That’s what I find difficult— 
the paddling like hell!” 

What fluttery but firm Diane Keaton found 
difficult isanotherquestion. In herdressing 
room, munching a sunflower-seedy cereal 
with demure determination (“I eat it because I 
can sit and eat fora half-hour, where if I had a 
hamburger, it’d be over in five minutes. I like 
to eat as long as I can —I’m a very oral 
person.”), she sported a smart beige suit 
with a high-necked blouse and a boater with a 
back-bow balanced on her 1890s hairdo. “No, 
I don’t mind the high neck,” she says 
breathlessly, words tumbling off each other 
and splashing into her voice, “because I 
usually wear turtlenecks anyway, but, oh, 
thecorset! Theoni [costumedesigner 
Theoni V. Aldredge] does it really right and 
it’s one of those that laces up and it’s killing 
me! I’m a stooper,” sheadds pathetically, 


“one of those people who slouch, and it cuts 
right into my ribs when I slouch.” 

Theoni V. Aldredge, who won an Academy 
Award for her work on The Great Gatsby , 
does do everything right. Taking me through 
her department, she showed me a smashing 
blue smoking jacket Caine wears in a key 
scene. Because it will be drenched with 
champagne, two had to be made—at $1,200 
each! “I was looking for a cut velvet,” 
Aldredge bemoans, “but this city doesn’t 
cater to heavy fabrics, because most houses 
are light and bright. So we got a piece of satin 
and I tortured it with a piece of ribbon and a 
bit of soutache and it turned out like a piece 
of cut velvet.” 

Don Devlin and Harry Gittes, the young, 
dynamic, knowledgeable producers, knew 
what they were doing when they chose 
Aldredge and Harry Horner (Academy Award 
winnerfor his work on The Hustler and The 
Heiress) as costume designer and 
production designer. But what good is it to 
conjure up an era if those who people it don’t 
fit the decor and the mood of the times? The 
cast of Harry and Walter are credible 
throughout. Even chatting on the set 
between takes, James Caan was every inch 
the cocky Harry Dighby, and I was the 
straight man in his vaudeville act. 

“A lot has happened to you since I last 
talked to you just before The Godfather .” 

“Yeah, I hurt my shoulder and broke my 
ankle and almost lost my_A lot of things.” 

“What’s coming up next for you?” 

“My lunch!” 

“Your new moustache is very becoming.” 

“Yeah, it’s becoming longer all the time.” 

“Is it hard to take care of?” 

“No, I just shampoo it and I talk to it 
gently and it doesn’t fight back.” 

I’m not the only one. His brother, his 
mother, his father, and his wife seem 
impelled to feed him lines. It’saflipquipa 
minute for Caan, just as it is for Harry, whom 
he portrays brilliantly. 

Elliott Gould was the pet of the set: prop 


Opposite page, left: 

Don Devlin (top), who wrote and produced 
" Loving"( 1970), and Harry Gittes (bottom), once 
a still photographer and a writer, produced ‘'Harry 
and Walter Go to New York. " (Photos by Norma 
McLain Stoop) 

Opposite page, right: 

Director Mark Rydell supervises James Caan and 
Elliott Gould during the shooting of a scene from 
the Columbia picture. 

At left: 

Safe-cracker Adam Worth (Michael Caine) finds a 
jail sentence no deterrent to enjoying a boat ride 
with militant journalist Lissa Chestnut (Diane 
Keaton). 
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men, sound men, every body loved him. In his 
trailer, with packs of pinochle cards on the 
tableand aSnoopy calendar on the wall, he 
looked at me with the sad eyes of a devoted 
puppy, as his six-foot-three-inches poured 
precariously over a small plastic chair. His 
generally gentle voice became excited as he 
spokeof Luigi, from whom, among others, 
hestudied dancing. “Luigi,” he asserted, 
“was responsible for my getting into Irma la 
Douce, which was a stepping stone for my 
getting into / Can Get It for You Wholesale, 
which wasastepping stone for my getting 
here. This isthefirsttimel’mdoingab/fof 
dancing onscreen. I haven’t danced forten 
years. I got into basketball right afterthe last 
stage musical that I did, and was sort of 
developed as an actor. What I enjoy about 
this picture is having a chance to live in the 
gay nineties—to straighten my hair down 
and weara part in it. And, you know, I don’t 
like cars and I think that we are really spoiled 
by conveniences and I’m not crazy about 
electricity and about all the mediaand 
information that seems to becoming to us 
and through us so constantly that we just 
can’t help but be influenced by it. So I 
appreciate those times much more and it’s 
really fun living in those times, because 
that’s all I have to work with is my life, and I 
really don’t know how to do very much except 
be myself and work hard.” 

In Harry and Walter Go to New York, 
Gould’s personality is as magnetically 
appealing as it is offscreen; he is the 
personification of the eternal innocent adrift 
in a wicked world. 

On the set, the four principals rehearse 
one of the funniest scenes in the picture. 
Gould is opening a bottleof champagne. 
Juilliard graduate and ex-jazz musician 
Rydell, using his senseof rhythm to good 
advantage as director, declares, “This 
will be a very exciting shot. We won’t regret 
it.” There’s kidding among the crew: “This is 
going to be real champagne.” “Can I drink 
some?” “We all think you have\ ” Coming 
back to his suite of cells after rowing with 
militant Diane Keaton, Caine, resplendent in 
a blue blazer, ascot, and boater, demands his 
smoking jacket and slippers. Talented young 
Dennis Dugan, playing the photographerfor 
Keaton’s newspaper, sets up his equipment. 
A few minutes later, it all begins again. 
“We’re rolling, please. Action!” Oops! The 
champagne popped too soon. Again. “You 
stupid oaf,” Caine screams, “I ought to have 
you flogged!” It’s wonderful to watch Keaton 
unerringly whip herself into a wild frenzy of 
bewildered indignation for each take. By this 
time, champagne floods the floor and Caine 
has had to change into the second smoking 
jacket. 

“We have here four such strong actors,” 
cinematographer Laszlo Kovacs whispers. 
“Set them loose and they’ll create you 
fireworks.” The muted sepias and grays 
punctuating Kovacs’s photography are very 
instrumental in setting the period of Harry 
and Walter. 

Keaton’s stand-in walks by in a copycat 
hat; pretty Lesley Ann Warren, who plays 
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such a big part in the success of the 
climactic, zany opera scene, watches in 
fascination as “speed, sound, camera” is 
called and Caine is drenched once again. 

This time, champagne has splashed right in 
the lens—everything must be set up anew. 
Caine, who has again doffed his soaked 
jacket, walks by in a white tee-shirt, 
suspenders hanging down over the seat of 
his pants, managing to look as elegant as 
always. Caan spars with an imaginary 
opponent. Keaton slouches as her corset 
cuts into her ribs. Gould spills intoacanvas 
chair. The turquoise pendant on Kovacs’s 
chest is set off by his tanned body. 

There have been nine takes of the 
champagne scene, but different shots: two 
orthree of each shot. And about five or six to 
come. This time, a sound man says, “The 
overlaps came over Elliott’s lines; it’s better if 
they don’t. Jim and Diane both jump out of 
Elliott’s lines.” 

At last, “Cut. Print. Okay, print ’em both!” 

This perfectionism is why the finished 
movie runs like clockwork. Don Devlin, in 
that deep, resonant voice, insisted that 
“producing isn’t fun.” Harry Gittes, despite 
his blinding smile, assured methat “so far, in 
production, almost no angle seems 
enjoyable.” And Devlin postscripted, “We 
have to work within the limitations of our 
promises.” But , it is precisely because these 
men, as well as executive producer Tony Bill, 
are not from the business end but the creative 
world of films that Harry and Walter is a 
charming creation that may well become the 
modern model of cinematic comedy, 
because of its intriguing blend of classic and 
new humor. 

I’ve already mentioned the impressive 
performances of Caine, Gould, Caan, and 
Keaton, but it must be noted that Lesley Ann 
Warren, Charles Durning, Jack Gilford, 
Dennis Dugan, and Carol Kane fit beautifully 
into the picture, that David Shire’s music and 
Alan and Marilyn Bergman’s lyrics are 
bouncy and catchy, and that Fredric 
Steinkamp’s editing is sophisticated. 

Take it as social satire; take it as slapstick 
comedy; take it as wry romance—but be sure 
to take it, for Harry and Walter Go to New 
York is a potent dose of laughter guaranteed 
to cure any blues, and a healthy diet of 
entertainment sure to make you leave the 
theater as happy as a lark—as happy as the 
1890s lark you’ve just enjoyed! 


Opposite page, above: 

Elliott Gould, who claims, "I feel the air with my 
eyes, so if there's a lot of vibrations passing through 
that level of my head, my eyes will move,"plays the 
bewildered vaudevi/lian crook Walter in "Harry and 
Walter Goto New York ." (Photo by Norma McLain 
Stoop) 

Opposite page, below: 

Elliott Gould appears as the personal Nubian slave 
of Harry (James Caan) in the movie's operatic 
climax. 

Above: 

Michael Caine appreciates the fact that since 
"everybody connected with 'Harry and Walter'and 
also the expense of the picture were of the highest 
order, when it comes time to sell the picture they 
just can't sort of sling it out. " (Photo b y Norma 
McLain Stoop) 

At right: 

Carol Kane, who recently received an Academy 
Award nomination as Best Actress for "Hester 
Street, "plays a member of Lissa's (Diane Keaton) 
staff. 
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DRAGGING 

THE 

THAMES 

by Laurence Senelick 
photos by Lesly Hamilton 


London, which has a longstanding tradition 
of transvestite performers and pantomime 
dames, is currently besieged by drag 
troupes from abroad. Paris has sent La 
Grande Eugene ; California has exported the 
Cycle Sluts. Both groups have an 
idiosyncratic mystique not wholly reflected 
by the performances. 


The Sluts, who used to look like a cross 
between the Hell’s Angels and half of the 
waitresses in western Texas, opened the 
new Fortune Theatre (a converted cinema) 
with a rock revue heavy on amplification and 
light on technique. Much of the performance 
looked like the dress-up improvisations at 
the end of a dull party. One missed the 
anticipated aggression, the shock tactics, 
and the brutalization of the audience that is 
normally this kind of group’s raison d’etre. 
The Mr. and Mrs. Midlands lapped it up and 
craved for more, having been raised on 
Danny LaRue and knowing in their heart that 
this was not for keeps. A mock beauty 
contest, featuring such lurid contestants as 
Gloria Hole, was the kind of material the 
Cockettes performed with more surrealistic 


flair five years ago. Other skits, including a 
parody of Little Women and a scene in a 
“Texarkana” beauty salon, misfired because 
the audience didn’t understand the context 
of the satire. 

If La Grande Eugene , which opened at the 
Roundhouse (as a follow-up to Peter 
Brooks’s Les Iks), seems equally old hat it’s 
because of the deja revue nature of the 
material. Another send up of Marlene 
Dietrich? Josephine Baker? Opera singers? 
Here the technique is smoother, the stamina 
of the ten-member troupe phenomenal, 
especially in the way it effects manifold 
costume changes. Frantz Salieri’s designs 
ranged from Beardsleyan hearse-like black 
plumes to the kinky—a near-nude 
motorcyclist with Lady Godiva hair, dressed 
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in a transparent vinyl jumpsuit. 

What saves the show from banality and 
meaningless glamour, however, is its wicked 
irony. There is cruel wit in forcing a 
thirteen-stone Marie Taglioni to get caught 
up in the cancan from Offenbach’s Orphee; 
in offsetting a clean-cut Dick Powell-Ruby 
Keeler rendition of “Tea for Two” with a 
gaunt vamp who apes their actions; in 
turning the Mary Magdalene of a Jesus 
Christ Superstar pastiche into a 
scrubwoman; and in saving the most 
homoerotic moments for the liturgical and 
lyrical segments. Ultimately, the chief 
distinction between the Cycle Sluts and La 
Grande Eugene is that the former is inspired 
by Zap comics and the latter by readings of 
Genet and Baudelaire. 



At left: 

He/she's got legs? Bruno Tonio/i's androgynous 
"come-hither look" exposes more than a pair of 
pantyhose sanspanty. "La Grande Eugene, "at the 
Roundhouse in L ondon, is a recent Paris export 
displaying an idiosyncratic mystique in a deja revue 
format. 

Opposite page: 

Luring the masses to the cabaret, old chum, are, 
from left to right, Erna von Scratch (Christopher 
Basso), Pierre Althoff, James Cameron, Bruno 
Tonio/i, Patrick Louis-Sidney, Jean-Franqois 
Decarufel, and Belle de May (Luc Chevalier), part 
of the ten-member troupe making up Frantz 
Salieri's "La Grande Eugene. " 

Above: 

The bluest of angels, Belle de May (Luc Chevalier) 
is a vampish Dietrich in the Parisian revue, "La 
Grande Eugene ." 
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ROMEO 

AND MERCUTIO 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 

by Olga Maynard 


It is arguable that in Shakespeare, as in 
Greek tragedy, there are no peripheral 
characters; secondary roles are as necessary 
to plot development as the primary ones. 
Minor characters become mirror images, 
reflecting or distorting the secret natures of 
the protagonists. 

We would not know Lear but for the Fool. 

It would be unthinkable to mount The 
Tempest without Ariel or A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream without Puck, for how would 
we then understand the nature of Prospero 
and of Oberon? 

In the dense, tangled mortal coil 
Shakespeare winds about his characters, 
fragmentary strands weave the backdrop 
against which the heroic figures move. 
Latter-day playwrights and choreographers 
sometimes manipulate these strands for 
special effect. Rosencrantzand Guildenstern, 
taken out of familiar context, suddenly offer 
new insight into the affair at Elsinore. 

Choreographer Michael Smuin, co¬ 
director with Lew Christensen of the San 
Francisco Ballet, has focused on the 
convoluted relationships between secondary 
characters in his ballet about Shakespeare’s 
“star-cross’d lovers.” His Romeo and Juliet 
(produced at San Francisco’s War Memorial 
Opera House during the season ended in 
mid-May) is a parable of manners and mores, 
as much an exposition on the Veronese dolce 
vita as a retelling of the famed romance. 

“The tragedy of Romeo and Juliet,” said 
Smuin, “comesfrom whothey are intheir 
time and place. The Prokofiev music is so 
close to the play that I actually wrote lines 
from Shakespeare’s verse into the score. I 
feel that the relationships between the 
characters, as much as the characters 
themselves, are essential in this work. There 
is no theatrical suspense in Romeo and 
Juliet. We know they are doomed. I wanted 
my ballet to show that, under the 
circumstances, theirend was inevitable. 

“Two young lovers defy a social code; 
their families are hereditary enemies. Falling 
in love with each other is as bad as 
committing religious heresy. The society 
they dare to defy not only crushes their 
mutiny but destroys the lovers. Ironically, 
other lives are consumed. It is as though 
every character contributes in some way to 
the ultimate tragedy. Perhaps only Mercutio 
could have averted it.” 

Smuin has built his ballet likea pyramid. 

At right: 

Tomm Ruud played an impetuous yet dignified 
Romeo for the San Francisco Ballet in Michael 
Smuin's production of Shakespeare's classic. 

(Photo by Joseph Czarnecki) 

Opposite page: 

Portrait of Tomm Ruud by Michael Zagaris. 
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Romeo and Juliet are at the peak, supported 
by the other characters. By stressing the 
sexual relationship between Lady Capulet 
and her nephew, Tybalt, and by showing Lord 
Capulet’s relationship to them and to 
Rosaline, Smuin presents an “open 
marriage,” part of the elaborate etiquette of a 
hedonistic society. Sensual, selfish, and 
self-centered, the Capulets are eager to be rid 
of their nubile daughter, for whom they 
arrangeasplendid marriage. Theirchagrin 
and cold impatience over Juliet’s 
unfathomable refusal of Paris becomes 
credible. 

Smuin has choreographed two erotic pas 
de deux in which Juliet travels emotional 
light-years from child to woman. When she 
first meets Romeo at the ball, Juliet is in love 
with love; only later does she fall in love with 
Romeo. During the balcony scene, she is 
vulnerable in her innocent sensuality; she 
makes a rapturous discovery of her senses. 
During the bedroom scene, she is Eve after 
eating the apple; sated passion has its own 
sweet melancholy. 

Smuin makes extraordinary demands on 
his dancers. “Ours is a small company. There 
is no fat on this Romeo and Juliet; scenes are 
not padded with supers—each dancer has to 
contribute enormously.” The title roles are 
danced by alternate casts: Vane Vest with 
Lynda Meyer; Tomm Ruud with Diana Weber. 
Smuin’s Romeo passes from naivete'and 
impetuousness to a somber dignity. This 
characterization is clearly developed through 
the relationship between Romeo and his 
mentor-friend, Mercutio, a role created for 
the San Francisco Ballet by Attila Ficzere. 

Smuin’s Romeo is no cardboard lover, a 
mere pawn in the game in which Juliet is so 
often the chief player. By emphasizing 
Mercutio’s love for Romeo, Smuin has 
avoided the banal characterization of a 


gauche youth; Mercutio (in himself a 
remarkable person) gives Romeo heroic 
stature simply by loving him. 

Smuin’s Romeo is essentially lovable; his 
personal magnetism attracts Mercutio and 
Juliet equally. (It has attracted theflirtatious 
Rosaline. Her pretended indifference is a 
gambit in the Veronese game of love.) It is 
not in the least odd that a shy, secluded girl 
should fall head over heels in love with this 
Romeo. Heisoneof thoseforwhom the gods 
hurl thunderbolts—the coup de foudre the 
French call love at first sight. As Mercutio 
and Juliet will prove, Romeo is the sort of 
man forwhom othersarewilling todie. 

Until Juliet casts her spell, Mercutio is the 
dominant influence on Romeo. Mercutio 
commands the daily and nightly rounds for 
Benvolioand Romeo; he dictates theirevery 
action. Smuin sees Mercutio as “an extrovert 
with a secretly introspective nature.” 
Mercutio has an enigmatic personality and 
he possesses the troubling capacity fora 
grand passion. 

Worldly, witty, and wise, and a seasoned 
courtier (he is kinsman to the Prince of 
Verona), Mercutio is the standard against 
which Romeo and Benvolio are measured. 

His irrepressible gaiety is often sardonic, 
sometimes cynical. Romeo, pining with 
unrequited love for Rosaline, must becured 
of his lovesickness. Mercutio advises: “Be 
rough with love. Prick love for pricking, and 
you beat love down.” 

The banter conceals a real concern. 
Mercutio confides in Benvolio that he fears 
Romeo may be driven mad with longing after 
“Rosaline’s bright eyes. . . her scarlet lip. . . 
her fine foot, straight leg, and quivering 
thigh, and the demesnes that there adjacent 
lie.... ” If Mercutio had his way, these 
physical virtues would be Romeo’s for the 
taking. 


Wenching is like eating and drinking to 
Mercutio. He is the veteran of a thousand 
fine, careless raptures. A more serious 
matter and a far more profound one is the 
feeling he has for Romeo. In Smuin’s ballet, 
Mercutio gradually becomes aware of the 
depth of this feeling; Romeo never does. It is 
Mercutio’s tragedy that he dies (avenging 
Romeo’s honor), without Romeo ever 
knowing theextent and condition of his love. 

Mercutio exits in death but overshadows 
the ensuing events. Romeo: “This day’s 
black fateon moredaysdoth depend; this 
but begins the woe others must end.” Had 
Mercutio lived, events would have been 
different. We may imagine Mercutio impaling 
himself with gusto on his own jealous agony, 
exerting himself to win over the Prince of 
Verona as an ally to end the feud between the 
Montagues and Capulets. Then all would 
have lived to dance (Tybalt glumly, Mercutio 
gaily) at the christening of Romeo and 
Juliet’s first-born, with Mercutio the fond 
godfather. 

Played against the implications and 
inferences of the relationship between 
Romeo and Mercutio, Smuin’s ballet is a 
study of the effects of a heterosexual love 
affair on a powerful masculine friendship. 

The exemplary ensemble work of the San 
Francisco Ballet gives substance to the 
drama. Smuin’s Romeo and Juliet affirms the 
contention that, in Shakespeare, there are no 
expendable characters. 


Below and opposite page: 

Diana Weber and Tomm Ruud display their passion 
during the bedroom scene in "Romeo and Juliet, " 
set to music by Prokofiev (below, photo by James 
Armstrong); Romeo laments over his dead lover 
(opposite page, photo by Pride and Joy), 


TOMM RUUD: 

AN AMERICAN 
ROMEO 

by Olga Maynard 

Tomm Ruud is one of two dancers at the San 
Francisco Ballet who alternates in the male 
lead of Michael Smuin’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Ruud joined thecompany in 1975, and 
Romeo represents for him what Smuin’s 
ballet represents for the company: a new 
phase. 

“Romeo was a tremendous challenge,” 
said Ruud afterthe spring premiere, “not 
only technically and dramatically but 
because Michael trusted it to me. I was the 
new boy and, if I had failed with Romeo, it 
would have cast some doubt on Michael’s 
judgment. Romeo was good medicine for 
me. I was just sorting myself out from a 
traumatic experience: pulling up roots.” 

Ruud had been the principal dancer of 
Ballet West in Salt Lake City and an 
occasional guest at the San Francisco Ballet, 
a position he might have occupied 
indefinitely. He chose to throw in his lot with 
the San Francisco Ballet by making aclean 
break with Ballet West. 

Tomm Ruud, whose Scandinavian 
antecedents account for his name, just 
missed becoming an architect. As a dancer, 
he has a chameleon quality; he moves from 
the Balanchine repertory into dramatic 
works convincingly enough to have earned 
kudos. His blond hairen brosse , he bears an 
uncanny resemblance to the young Erik 
Bruhn. Ruud considers himself essentially 
an “American” dancer. “I like dancing, I like 
to choreograph, but I’m not driven. I could 
never become a ballet automaton—I love life 
too much.” 


Ruud wears his “cool” like armor; only 
lately has headmitted his vulnerability to 
himself. He discovered that he needs human 
warmth and equable working conditions to 
achieve his best. “I learned a lot about myself 
through the ABT fiasco,” said Ruud. The 
reference is to Polyandrin , an ill-starred 
ballet he choreographed for American Ballet 
Theatre in 1974. Until then, Ruud had known 
only unmitigated success. He began his 
dance training at the University of Utah and 
choreographed his first work, Mobile , as his 
M. A. project. Both the work and Ruud were 
taken into Ballet West, founded by Wiliam 
Christensen (who also founded the San 
Francisco Ballet in 1937 and later started the 
dance department at the University of Utah). 

Mobile is the acronym for Moving Objects 
Behaving in Linear Equipoise. It is a feat of 
engineering fora man and two women, in 
which one or the other woman is cantilevered 
in space, with the man acting as the pivot of 
movement. Ruud set Mobile to music by 
Khachaturian, describing it as a “structural” 
work—neither ballet nor modern dance. “It is 
an experiment with the possibilities and the 
limitations of the human body—actually, 
with three bodies. But I do not consider 
Mobile a pas de trois.” 

Ruud’s next work was Statements for 
which he used the Copland score “exactly." 
Set on eighteen dancers, the ballet is in six 
parts: Militant, Cryptic, Dogmatic, 
Subjective, and Prophetic, with a section, 
Jingo, that has a carnival air. Mobile and 
Statements are in the repertory of Ballet West 
and of the San Francisco Ballet, whose 
director, Lew Christensen, is the brother of 
Ruud’s early mentor. 

When asked whether Statements was 
inspired by The Four Temperaments, Ruud 
said he had never heard of Balanchine’s 
ballet, though he was later to dance in that 


famous work set to Hindemith’s concept of 
the Greek humors: Melancholic, Sanguinic, 
Phlegmatic, and Choleric. 

“I was,” says Ruud, “in astateof sublime 
ignorance. I knew only Ballet West rep and at 
that time we did not have Four Temps. In Salt 
Lake I was quite isolated. That may have been 
a good thing—I was forced to rely on my 
own imagination.” 

Choreographically, he was curiously 
pure, largely free of influences. Wiliam 
Christensen made Ruud a protege but 
allowed him to develop independently: 
Christensen leans towards the dramatic; 
Ruud inclines to the abstract. “Mr. C. [as 
Christensen is called by his dancers at Ballet 
West] inspires you by listening. He never 
intrudes hisown opinions, he only helps you 
analyze your ideas for their practicality in the 
theater. And Mr. C. has a great theatrical eye. 

I will probably never again be so confident, 
feel so free, as I was in Salt Lake working with 
Mr. C. In that period, I had two 
successes—my first works, though they say 
lightning never strikes twice.” 

American Ballet Theatre’s regisseur , 
Dimitri Romanoff, went to Salt Lake City to 
mount a ballet and saw Ruud’s works. 
Romanoff recommended the young 
choreographer to Lucia Chase, and Ruud was 
engaged to do a ballet. He wanted to reset 
Statements, but ABT specifically requested a 
premiere. 

“I was on tour with Ballet West in 
Chicago, and I accepted the offer without 
really thinking beyond ‘Gee, it’s going to be 
great to have a ballet at ABT.’ That’s how 
green I was. The trouble was that at the time I 
did not have anything cooking, so I had to 
make a ballet from scratch. I started by 
looking for music, which is my main 
inspiration. I chose Copland’s Dance 
Symphony, mostly because Statements had 
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been so lucky for me. I was pressed for time, I 
got a bit frantic and settled on the Copland 
Symphony and on theCopland liner notes 
[on the jacket of the recording of the music]. 

“Symphony was suggested by some old 
ballet about a magician and thefilm The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. That was the 
beginning of what I eventually called my 
‘symbolical rape-in-a-graveyard ballet.’ I 
meant it to be a satirical Walpurgis Night, the 
antithesis (but not the caricature) of Giselle. 
Giselle starts at midnight and ends at dawn. 
My ballet, which I called Polyandrin, was to 
have no beginning or ending; it was to be 
seen as a fragment of a whole—a kind of 
dance ora kind of life. 

“Mary [Ruud’s wife, dancer Mary Bird] 
had to stay with Ballet West, so I went to New 
York alone. I arrived full of confidence. Lucia 
Chase and I chose a cast from available 
dancers. Several choreographers were 
working and I was low man on the totem pole, 
so I got what I was given. I began with the 
promise of two hours’ rehearsal a day, but I 
was soon making do with half-hour 
rehearsals with whoever I could corral in a 
studio. I had never worked in such 
conditions. I am not trying to excuse 
myself—just to explain the shattering 
incident. It seemed that the ballets at ABT 
got onstage by a last-minute miracle. 

“I was used to having Mr. C. to confer 
with; he was my sounding board. At ABT 
nobody cameto see what I was doing. I 
realize now that I was not ready for that kind 
of artistic freedom, not under those 
circumstances. I would have been okay if I 
had been resetting Statements, but this was 
a new work.” 

Ruud remembers the lacerating experi¬ 
ence as lonely and baffling. “Sometimes, at 
rehearsal, it seemed we were getting 
something, but onstage it never came off. I 
will never know just where it started going 
wrong. At the premiere, I was in a sort of 
coma. Afterwards, I walked around the lobby 
of the State Theater, wondering what I was 



doing there. Miss Chase and OliverSmith 
[her co-director] sat on a bench talking in low 
voices, and I knew by the looks they gave me 
that they were discussing Polyandrin. 

“All sorts of jumbled thoughts went 
through my head. I remembered that one day, 
when I was near panic, Antony Tudor had 
asked me how I was getting on. He was the 
only person who ever talked to me about the 
ballet. I told him I was stuck and he said, ‘Oh, 
we come up against a blank wall, but you 
mustn’t stop. Tomorrow you can throw away 
everything you do today, but you must go 
on.’ It was good advice and I hoped that night 
that ABT would ask me to stay to rework the 
thing—maybe save it. Of course, they didn’t. 
It was foolish formetohope forthat. 

“The trouble was that I tried to do a ballet 
without being inspired. I knew enough about 
dance to put steps together, but I have to 
work with more than technique. I have to have 
warmth in my relationship with my dancers. 
Thething that hit me wasthat Miss Chase, 
when she talked to methat night, said, ‘It 
might have been better if you had done your 
old ballet.’ She meant Statements, which I 
had asked to do. That really got me—the 
irony of it. 

“Mary came for the premiere and she was 
with me when I left New York the next day, 
still in adaze. I knew I had failed. I did not 
need the critics to tell me that Polyandrin was 
bad, although they did. Clive Barnes couldn’t 
stop saying so. Only Anna Kisselgoff of the 
New York Times seemed to understand what 
I had been trying for and some of the reasons 
why I did not succeed. 

“Polyandrin is behind me now, but it 
happened just at the right time, when I was in 
danger of getting over-confident. Mobile and 
Statements were successful because they 
were organically developed from ideas. I 
learned that you can’t buy an idea; it has to 
come to you. That’s the real honesty about 
choreography. The worst thing was going 
back to Salt Lake. Somehow it had seemed to 
reflect more on Ballet West than on Tomm 


Ruud that I was doing a ballet for ABT. 
Everyone at home expected me to have a 
success. I felt I had let them down.” 
Philosophical as he may have been about the 
failure of Polyandrin (he immediately set to 
work on his since-successful ballet, Quintet), 
Ruud was seized with a revulsion to Salt Lake 
City. He suffered a climacteric after 
Polyandrin, for which the only sure cure was 
flight. 

“I had everything at Ballet West, yet I was 
suffocating. It was as though I was packed in 
cotton wool. There would betimes when I 
would feel stark panic.” 

The Ruuds had been contemplating a 
change. They enjoyed their visits to 
California from where Ruud tenderly 
conveyed the beginnings of a nice little wine 
cellar to dry Salt Lake City. He was 
stimulated by the sharp contrasts, by the 
quickened pace of San Francisco. “After all,” 
Ruud remarked, “though I grew up in 
Wyoming, I was born in Pasadena. I am a 
native Californian.” 

Lew Christensen had made Ruud repeated 
overtures and when Smuin, Christensen’s 
co-director, added his invitation, Ruud 
resigned from Ballet West. “It was easy to 
make up my mind to leave but I found out that 
when you break old ties you hurt people you 
love.” Separating from Mr. C. was a jolting 
wrench, “like having atooth pulled,” Ruud 
said. “I did not makea hasty move. Mr. C. 
knew Lew wanted me at the San Francisco 
Ballet, and wediscussed it. Mr. C. believed I 
was restless; he suggested I take a year’s 
leave of absence. But that would have been a 
cop-out; I would have been playing it safe. I 
needed to burn my bridges and start fresh 
where I would be tested. I had to commit 
myself.” 

The Ruuds’ move was not entirely 
propitious. No sooner had Ruud joined the 
San Francisco Ballet than the company 
suffered a financial debacle. Threatened with 
bankruptcy, it was about to disband, but the 
dancers resolved to hold it together. Through 
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an astonishing community rally- 
precipitated by acampaign called S.O.B. 

(Save Our Ballet)—enough money was raised 
to put on The Nutcracker at Christmas. Since 
then, the company has maintained a degree 
of economic stability. Its spring season was 
one of the most successful in the history of 
the thirty-nine-year-old company, and Smuin’s 
smash hit, Romeo and Juliet, provided Ruud 
with a personal triumph as Romeo. 

Another unexpected triumph came when 
Mobile was performed during the season by 
three alternating casts; forthe gala closing 
program they went on in asimultaneous 
triple performance. The audience treated it 
like a premiere, and the San Francisco Ballet 
will continue to present it as Mobiles— plural. 

Ruud has not been tempted by offers to 
dance elsewhere. Heconsiders himself lucky 
to be able to dance and to choreograph at 
the San Francisco Ballet. He is already at 
work on a new ballet, Metamorphosis, which 
takes its title from the score written for Ruud 
by Paul Creston, composer-in-residence at 
Central Washington College (where Mary 
Bird Ruud’s father is professor of music). 

Metamorphosis is scheduled for a 1977 
premiere at the Opera House. At the close of 
the 1976 season, Ruud looked both backward 
and forward. 

“I am excited about Metamorphosis and 
about some other works I have in mind. I feel 
tender about Polyandrin. All the hurt is gone; 
it’s only a valuable lesson. Dancers learn to 
live with highs and lows; it’s a condition of 
life. Success and failure are two points in the 
same game. Success carries its own 
problems—you became obligated to 
success. Failure frees you to make a fresh 
start; it returns you to the status quo. 
Polyandrin didn’t wipe out Mobile or 
Statements. 

“I once read something wonderful that 
Erik Bruhn said: ‘The best thing that 
happened to me was being bad in Giselle .’ 

For me, Polyandrin is another point of 
departure.” 


At right: 

Choreographer Wiliam Christensen featured 
Tomm Ruud in Ballet West's production of "La 
Bayadere"in Salt Lake City. (Photo by Robert 
Clayton ) 

Opposite page: 

From top to bottom, Laurie Cowden, Tomm Ruud, 
and Damara Bennett symmetrically balance in 
"Mobile ," choreographed by Ruud as his M. A. 
project and in repertory at Ballet West and the San 
Francisco Ballet (photo at left by Robert Simac). 
Madeleine Bouchard and Ruud [at right) high step 
through Todd Bolender's "Souvenirs ." 
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Yul Brynner, who won both a Tony and Oscar 
award for his performance in Rodgers and 
Hammerstein's musical classic, "The King and 
will re-create his role in the 25th-anniversary pro¬ 
duction, which opened in Indianapolis on July 26. 
Following this engagement, the production will 
play St. Louis [Aug. 2-8); Atlanta [10-15); Kansas 
City [16-22); Miami Beach [24-28); and Valley 
Forge, Pa.,[31-Sept. 12). Also starring will be 
Constance Towers, Terry Saunders, Marti Rolph, 
and John Stuart. The production will be 
supervised by Fred Walker. [Photo by Martha 
Swope) 
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Kyle Cittadin is featured as Junior Babcock in the 
Robert Callely production of "Marne," starring 
Angela Lansbury. "Charming the husks right off of 
the corn," Miss Lansbury wowed critics when the 
production opened at the Dallas Music Flail for two 
weeks in June, the first stop in a tour that will take 
it to major cities throughout the United States this 
summer.[Photo by David Thompson) 



Doug Maxwell is featured in a touring production 
of "Jacques Brel Is Alive and Well and Living in 
Paris ," starring Joe Masie/I and Elly Stone, which 
opened July 19 in Falmouth, Mass., and which will 
play other summer theaters on the East Coast 
during August. After the completion of the tour, 
Doug will assume the principal role of Kinecki in 
the Broadway production of "Grease," which 
recently became one of the top-ten longest 
running shows in Broadway history. 


REVIEWS: 

THEATER 

On Broadway and Off 

by Patrick Pacheco 

Apparently Neil Simon’s move to California 
has not dulled his razor-sharp ability to write 
comedy charged with zingy one-liners and 
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DISCOVER WHAT VITAMINS CAN DO FOR YOUR HAIR. 
Glenn Braswell, President, Cosvetic Laboratories 




WHAT I DISCOVERED 

Believe me, I had a 
problem. Five years 
ago I had all sorts of 
hair problems. I even 
thought I was going 
to lose my hair. Every¬ 
one in my family al¬ 
ways had thick, 
healthy hair, so I 
knew my problem 
could not be 
hereditary. 

I tried everything 
that made sense, and 
even a few things that 
didn’t. When I went 
to a dermatologist, I 
got no encourage¬ 
ment. One doctor even 
jokingly said the only 
way to save my hair 
was to put it in a 
safety deposit box. 
Incidentally, he had 
less hair than I did. 
Needless to say, 
nothing would work 
for me. 

But I didn’t give up 
hope. I couldn’t. My 
good looks(and 
vanity) spurred me 
on to find a cure. I 
started hitting the 
books. 

My studies on hair 
have pointed more 
and more to nutrition. 
Major nutritionists 
report that vitamins 
and minerals in the 
right combination and in 
the right proportion are 
necessary to keep hair 
healthy. And one inter¬ 
nationally acclaimed beau¬ 
ty and health expert says 
the best hair conditioner in 
the world is proper nutri¬ 
tion. (In non-hereditary 
cases, in which hair loss is 
directly attributed to vita¬ 
min deficiencies, hair has 
been reported to literally 
thrive after the deficiencies 
were corrected.) 

WHAT THE EXPERTS 
DISCOVERED 

Then I started reading all 
the data on nutrition I 
could get my hands on. I 
am now finding the medical 
field beginning to support 
these nutritionists. 

Studies have determined 
that the normal adult could 
be replacing each hair on 
the head as often as once 
every three to four years. 
You need to give your hair 
its own specific dietary 
attention, just as you give 
your body in general. 

One doctor at a major 
university discovered that 
re-growth of scalp cells 
occurs 7 times as fast as 
other body cells. Therefore, 
general nutrition (even 
though it may be good 
enough for proper nourish¬ 
ment of the skin), may not 
be sufficient for scalp and 
hair. 

In the Human Hair 
Symposium conducted in 
1973, scientists reported 
that hair simply won’t grow 
without sufficient zinc 
sulfate. 

In case after case my 


hopes were reinforced by 
professional opinions. (And 
you know how hard it is to 
get any two scientists or 
doctors to agree on 
anything.) 

The formula I devised for 
my own hair called for 7 
vitamins and 5 minerals. 
The only problem was I 
discovered I was spending 
about $30 a month for the 
separate compounds. 

So, after a half year of 
further study, careful ex¬ 
perimentation and product 
development, Head Start 
was made. A precisely 
formulated vitamin and 
mineral supplement specif¬ 
ically designed to provide 
the five minerals and seven 
vitamins your hair desper¬ 
ately needs for health. At a 
price everyone can afford. 

Four years later, over a 
quarter million people have 
tried Head Start. Over 100 
of the regular users, by the 
way, are medical doctors. 
What’s more, a little more 
than V 2 of our users are 
females! Tbday, as you can 
see from the picture, my 
own hair is greatly 
improved. But don’t take my 
word for it. I have a business 
to run. Listen to the people 
(both men and women) who 
wrote in, although they 
weren’t asked to, nor were 
they paid a cent, to drop 
me a line. 

WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS 
DISCOVERED 

“I wasn’t losing my hair, I 
just wanted it to grow 
faster.” D.B., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


“Your product has im¬ 
proved the condition of my 
hair and as far as I’m con¬ 
cerned has done everything 
you said it would’.’ C.B., 
Santa Rosa, Calif. “I can 
honestly say that your 
comprehensive program is 
the best I have tried and... 

I have tried many..E. H., 
New Orleans. 


“I have had problem 
hair all my life until 
I found your vitamin 
advertisement...” 

W. H., Castlewood, Va. 

“My hair has im¬ 
proved greatly and I 
am so encouraged to 
continue spreading 
the good word along 
to friends and neigh¬ 
bors. I had tried 
everything including 
hair and scalp treat¬ 
ments to no avail...” 
S.H., Metairie, La. 

“It’s hard to believe 
that after one short 
month I can see this 
much difference...” 
E.H., Charlotte, N.C. 
“The texture of my 
hair is soft and not 
brittle any more!’ 
H.A., Bronx, N.Y. 
“Your vitamins are 
terrific, fantastic and 
unbelievable...” V.M., 
Carrollton, Ga. “I 
went to doctors... 
tried everything... 
nothing happened 
until I started 
using Head Start...” 
R.A., Santa Ana, 

Calif. 

“Thank you for 
something that really 
works!’ J.T., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. “Your vitamins 
are excellent. They 
have helped my hair!’ 
Chehalis, Wash. 

5 pills really work” 

.E., r ■ 


D.D 
“These 

Mrs. C.E., Gadsden, Ala. 
“Your formula is really 
working for me and my 
scalp feels more refreshed 
than ever before!” H.L.S., 
Hollywood, Fla. 

DISCOVER HEAD START 
AND OUR UNCONDI¬ 
TIONAL MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE FOR 
YOURSELF 
Try Head Start for 30 
days. If you feel that the 
results you receive are not 
satisfactory in every way, 
you can return the unused 
portion and get your money 
back. Just like that. No 
questions asked. 

VITAMINS FOR 
YOUR HAIR. 


Send me. 


. bottles of Head Start 


at $9.95 each plus 750 for handling 
(50 day supply). 

I enclose my: □ check 

□ money order 
Please charge to my: 

Mastercharge Interbank No. _ 

No_ 

□ Mastercharge Account 

No_ 

□ BankAmericard Account 

Name ____ 


Mail to: 
Cosvetic Labs 
Head Start Division 

P.O.Box 7040 
Adanta, Ga. 30309 


Address. 
City- 


. State. 


TOLL FREE PHONE Georgia residents call ( 404 ) 325-0200 
1-800-241-0502 € Cosvetic Laboratories. Inc. 1976 

























sophisticated cheer. In fact, the quiet 
monotony of Beverly Hills has inspired the 
lunacy of California Suite, four playlets set in 
a suite at the Beverly Hills Hotel, a pink 
stucco building of dubious taste and grand 
reputation. After a West Coast premiere at 
Los Angeles’ Music Center, Suite opened at 
the Eugene O’Neill to an earthquake of 
laughter from the opening-night audience. 

It should run for the next 50 years, for 
the humor is vintage Simon—quite possibly 
the funniest play this wizard of comedy has 
ever written. 

Prior to this effort, Simon had departed 
from his usual wry form to take on the more 
adventurous concepts found in The Good 
Doctor and God's Favorite. While the 


ambitiousness of the projects was admir¬ 
able, the work had a stilted, humorless 
quality. With California Suite, however, 
Simon has returned to his safe but effective 
formula of drawing hilarity out of human 
situations taken to a point just this side of 
sanity. 

“Visitor from New York,’’ the first playlet, 
locks a ballsy executive editor from New York 
(Tammy Grimes) in a game of sparring wit 
with her ex-husband (George Grizzard) while 
discussing the custody of their child. 
“Visitor from Philadelphia” has a manic 
husband (Jack Weston) trying to keep his 
wife (Barbara Barrie) from discovering the 
whore in his suite. “Visitors from London” 
plays havoc with the annual Oscar fete 
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through the characters of a nominated 
English actress (Tammy Grimes) and her 
homosexual husband (George Grizzard) on 
the day of the presentations. And “Visitors 
from Chicago” involves a series of farcical 
high jinks that occur when a couple of 
marrieds take a vacation together. 

Throughout each playlet, the laughter 
flows easily, but the first and third are far 
superior to the other two. The characters use 
comedy as a safety valve to keep sadder 
realities at bay. Consequently, when the 
comic guard is let down, there are some 
moving, tender, almost pathetic moments 
that suffuse the playlets in a touching 
honesty. The second and final playlets 
depend on an unabashed broadness on the 
part of the actors to bring them to comic 
heights, which proved to be no problem. 

Gene Saks lucidly directed the superb 
quartet of actors. Tammy Grimes, as the New 
York editor, delivered her opening lines like a 
stand-up comic, but, in the more sober 
moments, she played her scenes with an 
effective tenderness matched in her role as 
the English actress preparing for Oscar 
night. Splendid George Grizzard, as the 
estranged husband and the homosexual 
mate of the actress, handled his roles with an 
attractive sensibility and charm, as did 
Barbara Barrie. Special praise belongs to 
Jack Weston for his wildly elastic 
performance as the faithless husband. 

With the assets of William Ritman’s fine 
setting, Tharon Musser’s lighting, and Jane 
Greenwood’s costumes, California Suite is 
hearty fare. Nine out of ten doctors, lawyers, 
critics, singers, artists, and so on would 
recommend the play as the number-one pain 
reliever. 



Don Scardino plays Jesus in John-Michael 
Tebeiak's "Godspell," which opened June 22 at 
the Broad hurst Theatre after a five-year run at the 
off-Broadway Promenade Theatre. The inter¬ 
nationally acclaimed musical contains songs by 
Stephen Schwartz, who is also represented on 
Broadway by the long-running hits "The Magic 
Show" and "Pippin." (Photo by Sy Friedman ) 


Godspell, the world-wide musical phe¬ 
nomenon, moved from off-Broadway’s 
Promenade Theatre to Broadway’s Broad- 
hurst. Surprisingly, the move was a blessed 
event. I have never been a particular 
champion of John-Michael Tebeiak’s cutsey 
theological interpretations of the New Testa¬ 
ment Gospels. However, in this fast-paced, 
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The Chinese 
Secret We 
Can’t Tell You. 

It took 5000 years of "practical” experience by the Chinese 
in the field of herbalism to convince Western medical 
attitudes that the East may know something that the West 
doesn’t. 

So we can’t tell you with scientific authority that a NEW 
SUPER HEALTH FOOD being introduced by the People’s 
Republic of China is one of the most potent, beneficial aids 
to overall health. You will have to wait for Western research 
to catch up to what persons have already proven to 
themselves. 

But we can tell you the name—PANAX GINSENG 
EXTRACTUM, 50 c.c. For the first time on the market 
today, there is in a pleasant-tasting liquid extract form 
one of the most concentrated dosages of PANAX GINSENG 
available per unit of consumption. 

WHAT IS THIS SUPER HEALTH FOOD? 

The Chinese couldn’t have fooled themselves for 5000 years. 
They know that: 

• Ginseng needs 6 years for maturity. PANAX GINSENG 
EXTRACTUM, 50 c.c. comes from 6-8 year old red roots. 

• The very best white, fully matured roots are chosen to undergo 
a further processing for 8 months using exacting methods. 
These roots become more potent, and, hence, more valuable. 
These roots are then termed "Red Ginseng.” PANAX 
GINSENG EXTRACTUM, 50 c.c. is made from red roots. 

• The farther north in latitude Ginseng_is grown, the more 
potent it is. PANAX GINSENG EXTRATUM, 50 c.c. is grown 
in the Province of Kirin in China, far north of Korea. 

• The best Ginseng in the world is located in the North Eastern 
Provinces of China (formerly known as Manchuria) of which 
the Province of Kirin is a part. 

• Superior quality of the root is vitally dependent upon the soil 
and the proper growing conditions. 

• Different parts of the root possess different degrees of po¬ 
tency. The body contains the most strength, then, middle 
tails, and finally, tails. (Many extracts are made from im¬ 
mature roots, tails, or broken leftover, damaged roots during 
the original drying process.) PANAX GINSENG EXTRAC¬ 
TUM, 50 c.c. utilizes fully mature WHOLE red roots from the 
best growing region in the world, where it all started. 


WHAT DOES GINGSENG D07-THE TRUTH 


WE OFFER THE BEST TO YOU 


Today’s active lifestyles submit persons to extreme 
stress which frequently results in nervous disorders 
and disease. The search for a substance which increases 
general resistance to such stress without accompanied 
harmful side effects has led Soviet scientists, who 
have conducted 30 years of research on Ginseng, to 
Find Ginseng to be an "adaptogen.” 

An adaptogen must: 

• Increase resistance to adverse enviromental and 
biological stress 

• Reestablish proper individual body balance 
Soviet scientists have discovered PANAX GINSENG 
to meet all of these requirements. 

Western medical professions are prejudiced against 
the value of Ginseng, accepting only that synthetic 
drugs have replaced milder acting herbs. But Soviet 
research is now proving that Ginseng, taken in small, 
regular doses over along period of time helps to 
strengthen the bodv and obtain near miraculous 
results where harsher synthetic substances only 
irritate. 

BEWARE OF EXPLOITATION! 

KNOW YOUR GINSENG! Remember, not all Gin¬ 
seng is of the same quality or potency. Some products 
are diluted. Some use inferior grades of roots. Some use 
filler in capsules and tablets which rob you of the 
full milligram strength stated on the label. Some con¬ 
tain additives which give false "highs.” Those packages 
which recommend you add sugar, coffee, tea, or fruit 
juices to your Ginseng are more eager to sell their 
roduct than help you receive Ginseng’s benefits, 
uch substances neutralize Ginseng! 

Ginseng is best taken over a period of time on a 
regular basis for maximum, cumulative benefit. There 
are no instant, "one-shot” applications. 

You pay for what you get! Quality is a bargain with 
Ginseng! 


We at Spirit of the Ground—Ginseng, Inc. 
have formed a company as knowledgeable 
experts in top quality Ginseng. We have 
personally tested PANAX GINGSENG 
EXTRACTUM, 50 c.c. among our office 
staff and friends. Among our personal 
findings we discovered its potency to aid 
in general alertness, overcoming exhaus¬ 
tion, improving spirits, and helping to 
detoxify the effects of smoking and alcohol. 
But we need not tell you it works, we need 
only allow you to try it. We are offering a 
months supply of PANAX GINSENG 
EXTRACTUM, 50 c.c. at the tremendous¬ 
ly low introductory price of $17.95. (This 
includes 2 bottles of PANAX GINSENG 
EXTRACTUM, 50 c.c. which is regularly 
sold at $12.95 a bottle.) Once you have 
proven the miracle of PANAX GIN¬ 
SENG EXTRACTUM, 50 c.c. to yourself, 
you may join our monthly subscription 
service at tremendous savings and 
convenience to you. 

We are so convinced that you will be 
satisfied with our product that we are 
able to make the following guarantee: 
If you are not completely satisfied, return 
the unfinished portion for a complete 
refund. 
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loosely structured production, the God-is-a- 
warm-puppy theology was less irritating, and 
the superbly talented cast demonstrated 
delightfully comic charm, dash, and 
versatility. The greatest strength of the show 
is still in composer Stephen Schwartz’s 
simple, melodic score. Even the most jaded 
should be able to relate to these bouncy, joy- 
filled tunes. So, welcome the Good News on 
Broadway. Corita Kent once wrote: “To 
believe in God is to know that all the rules are 
fair and that there will be wonderful 
surprises.” During this stifling summer of 
discontent, Godspell is a joyous surprise. 


Off Off and Away 

by Mark Zweigler 

I’m Laughin’ but I Ain’t Tickled, conceived 
and directed by Vinnette ( Dont Bother Me, I 
Cant Cope) Carroll, is a tightly compressed 
musical documenting the urban black experi¬ 
ence. Intertwining expressive songs and 
funky dance sequences with dramatized 
readings of poems by such authors as 
Langston Hughes, Nikki Giovanni, Mervyn 
Taylor, Pearl Cleage Lomax, and Johnnie 
Scott, the show, presented by the Urban Arts 


Corps, moves with lightning force drawn 
more from respect for its material than from a 
need to make moralistic points about white 
oppression. Black pain is a given—which 
means the musical is free to move in an 
easier direction: toward the romantic glory of 
a race that sees itself as having endured 
through love and song. Micki Grant’s lyrics 
are consistently sharp and tailored in all of 17 
songs, one of which, “The Women,” is out¬ 
standing for its realistic view of females 
struggling with their own double standard. 
Also exceptional is “Bright Lights,” a song 
about a black woman’s loneliness as she 
walks the streets at night, sung with com¬ 
pelling force by Sheila Ellis. Ted Williams, a 
young man with a strong voice and notice¬ 
able acting ability, raised the sentimental “I 
Want to Live with You” to a believable level, 
and the entire company performed the up¬ 
beat, hand-clapping “Meand Jesus”—one of 
the most naturally structured gospel songs 
I’ve ever heard—with striking joy. Mabel 
Robinson’s supercharged choreography em¬ 
ployed concentrated versions of popular 
dances that made one want to jump up and 
participate, which is probably what most of 
the audience would have done had it not 
found release in echoing the cast’s 
enthusiasm with such audible comments as 
“tell it sister” and “sing it girl.” Compared 
with Carroll’s similarly pointed but off- 
target attempt to focus on contemporary 
blacks through their musical tradition in Your 
Arms Too Short to Box with God, Tm 
Laughin’ hits the mark. 

David Mamet’s one-act comedies, Sexual 
Perversity in Chicago and Duck Variations, at 
the Cherry Lane Theatre (see p. 42), are 
highly original works that rely heavily on 
dialogue (Mamet’s current forte) to reveal 
character. Employing a minimum of action, 
Sexual Perversity concerns the relationship 
between two couples who express common 
attitudes toward modern sex with such 
sparklingly witty lines as “Yes, I’ve had a les- 
bionic affair.” Though the cast—F. Murray 
Abraham, Jane Anderson, Peter Riegert, 
Gina Rogers—occasionally slipped into 
forced naturalism, they otherwise convinc¬ 
ingly brought the play to life with the help of 
Albert Takazauckas’s attentive direction and 
George Quincy’s surreal music. Duck Varia¬ 
tions is a play about two old men—George S. 
Aronovitz (Michael Egan) and Emil Varec 
(Mike Kellin)—who discuss the attributes of 
ducks, the objective correlative Mamet uses 
to universalize human experience. Again, the 
actors strained for natural expression, 
except during an achingly real climactic 
moment when the men fantasized watching a 
duck die from a gunshot. Despite the casts’ 
minor failings, however, the plays exempli¬ 
fied a new creative force in playwrighting that 
deserves continued attention. 


Other Stages _ 

by Glenn Loney 

In Thomas Babe’s Rebel Women, Sherman 
admits that “War is hell,” but the quoting 
hardly ends there. This beautifully staged, 
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Introducing 
The Ultimate Diet 


MAYE MTO TRIED 

You’ve counted cal¬ 
ories, grams; gone through 
the rice diet, me milk diet, 
he Stillman Diet, the At- 
rins Diet and all you’ve 
ost is your patience. Don’t 
give rip hope. The Ulti¬ 
mate Diet is here. The Ul- 



oped under the super¬ 
vision of one of the nation’s 
leading Bariatric (weight 
control) physicians. 

THE ONLY THING 
YOU COUNT IS THE 
WEIGHT YOU LOSE. 

Or the notches in your 
belt as you take them up. 
The vitamins (100% RDA) 



all, lightning fast diet. 
This along with salads 
lor bulk and plenty of 
fluids are all you need 
to worry about. (Except 
maybe all those new 
smaller size clothes you’re 
going to have to buy) 

OF FASTING. 

On a fast you lose 
weight fast But you also 
lose valuable lean tissue 
along with the fat and you 
begin to develop danger¬ 
ously low levels of essen¬ 
tial elements such as 
calcium and potassium. 

The Ultimate Diet 
contains 100% RDA, one 
hundred percent of the 
recommended daily allow¬ 
ance of all the vitamins, 
minerals and essential 
elements as established by 
the National Research 
Council. And energy pro- 
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your brain and vitat organ: 
all the nutrients they need 
tor proper functioning. 
Your body can utilize the 
maximum amount of fat 
from your reserves with- 
out burning up lean tissue 
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PROVEN DIET 

This type of diet has 
worked at two major uni¬ 
versities. It’s working 
right now for the author of 
this ad. It can work for you. 



Please rush me The Ultimate Diet 

□ I would like the 2 week diet at 819.95. 

□ I would like the 4 week diet at 834.95. 

□ I would like the 6 week diet at 849.95. 
Plus 80.75 for postage and handling. I 
understand that if I am not completely 
satisfied I can return for complete ana 
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MEN’S 

BRIEFS 


VERY BRIEF! VERY COOL! 

"T BRIEF" Fab, new men s mini-brief, 
tiny 1/2" sides & minimal (very) front and 
back Transparent nylon (white, black, nude 
blue) $3 98 (2 pairs $6.00) 

"SHADOW” Similar to T 
brief' but fuller back and 
shaped front. Has opaque 
"modesty" panel. Transparent 
nylon, (white, black, blue) 

$4.25 (2 pairs $7.50). 



STATE WAIST SIZE 

Stanley^ 
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NEW! BARRACUDA i 
ulous FISHSKIN 
stretch fabric. With 
neered support front. 
Drawstring waist. Brown, 
White, Charcoal, Sea Blue, 
Lt. Blue, Blue Diamond. 
S, M, L. 7.00 

■ STRING BIKINI in nylon 
knit Leopard Spot, Blue or 
Gold floral print, solid 
Red, Faded Blue, Sea Blue, 
Old Gold. Sizes S, M, L. 7.00 
Plus 504 shipping ea. order 

■ Send 504 coins for 

COLOR PHOTO CATALOG 
of leisure wear. His 'n 
Bikinis ■ 
phone orders 
4861 ■ Visit PARR in 

Phoenix at 3903 N. 16 St. 


Dept. 18 BOX 294 
OF ARIZONA PHOENIX. 85001 


wonderfully acted Public Theatre produc¬ 
tion suggests that Joe Papp is right to think 
Babe (whose Kid Champion was tried out 
last season at the Public) has talent that 
needs developing. Babe obviously believes 
that the theater needs to have “language” 
restored, like those dedicated souls who 
long for more “poetry” in the theater. So 
Babe’s rebel “babes” seldom ask direct 
questions or answer with anything resemb¬ 
ling conciseness. Almost every utterance is 
an aria of arid imagery, a wail of unfulfilled 
desires and dreams. Some of it is arresting; 
most of it is self-conscious and self-indul¬ 
gent. It gets in the way of the conflicts Babe 
has conjured up by confronting three proud 
white Southern ladies and their black female 
slave with the fearsome, tormented Sher¬ 
man, his officers, and some threatening 
teen-age soldiers. Face-to-face with the 
enemy, love—or at least lust—bursts forth, 
including the passion of a pregnant Georgia 
matron for Sherman and a momentary 
coupling of a lieutenant with a major. 

Strong stuff, terribly diluted by the 
language, but marvelously fortified by a 
remarkable cast. David Dukes, as a testy, 
driven Sherman; Leora Dana, as the strong 
mistress of the mansion; and Kathryn 
Walker, as the passionate matron, were out¬ 
standing, with good work done by Peter 
Weller, David Dean, Deloris Gaskins, 
Debbie Offner, and John Glover. 

In Assyria, things haven’t been going as 
well, as Fernando Arrabal’s The Architect 
and the Emperor of Assyria, at La Mama 
Annex, makes abundantly clear. Actually, 
the Emperor is on a desert island, which 
looks like it was recently deserted by the 
Leaf People. 

This may be due to the fact that Tom 
O’Horgan has inventively staged the show in 
an environment that heightens the effects of 
this rather thin play. O’Horgan might well 
argue that inside every fat play lies a thin 
play trying to get out, but, if anything, he 
has given visual weight to this parable. 
Lazaro Perez and Ronald Perlman were 
dynamic and athletic in the roles. 

Dangerous delusions are the shared 
motivating forces in the opening produc¬ 
tions of the American Shakespeare Festival 
in Stratford, Conn. Artistic director Michael 
Kahn’s choices of Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible and Shakespeare’s The Winter’s 
Tale are certainly challenging, for Miller’s 
drama is a classic tragedy, seldom 
recognized as such, and Winter’s Tale is one 
of the most problematic of the “problem 
plays” of the Bard’s later years. 

In The Crucible, the dangerous delusion 
concerns the existence of witchcraft. It is an 
exciting drama, if not for its historical basis 
than for its strong plotting and vital theme. 
In Act II, Miller is prolix, but the impact is 
also weakened by Kahn’s slow pacing. 

Nonetheless, the cast makes it work 
well. Don Murray plays the hero, John 
Proctor, and he is an astonishment. At first 
he seems dead wrong—too light, too 
superficial—but he soon finds the core of 
Proctor and becomes truly impressive in 
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some moments opposite Maria Tucci, as his 
plair> but devoted wife Elizabeth. Tovah 
Feldshuh’s Abigail, George Hearn’s Rev¬ 
erend Hale, and Anne Ives’s Rebecca Nurse 
contributed strong support. David Jenkins’s 
simple raw-wood set confined the action, 
visually outlining the theological and physi¬ 
cal limits of the Puritan world. 

The dangerous delusion in Winter’s Tale 
is King Leontes’s unreasonable suspicion of 
his wife’s infidelity. But there is another 
delusion—that posturing and expostulation 
will suffice to give life to this nonrealistic 
metaphor of human passions in conflict. 
Kahn’s directorial concept is external to the 
play; at least the players don’t seem to be 
able to play it. Fortunately, Jane Green¬ 
wood’s lovely white-on-white Italian Renais¬ 
sance costumes and some imagery of the 
changing seasons provided an attractive 
visual concept. 

Prior to Stratford, the production was 
premiered at Princeton’s McCarter Theatre, 
which Kahn also directs. Some changes 
have been made, but more would be 
welcome. George Hearn, Maria Tucci, and 
Bette Hinritze, as the scolding Paulina, were 
good, but the passion of Philip Kerr’s rage 
and his remorse as Leontes seemed too 
much alike: a furious energy without dis¬ 
tinction or meaning. 

There have been several memorable Tale 
productions recently—one of them at the 
Colorado Shakespeare Festival. This 
Winter’s Tale , however, seemed patched 
together with borrowings from Peter 
Brooks’s white boxes and Ralph Koltai’s As 
You Like It. Designer John Conklin can do 
better. Michael Kahn will definitely have to 
do better if he is to keep the American 
Shakespeare Festival alive. 

FILMS 

by Norma McLain Stoop 

Mental and physical violence flame darkly 
through The Last Woman (produced by 
Flaminia Produzioni Cinematografiche- 
Roma and Productions Roitfield-Paris, 
directed by Marco Ferreri, Columbia), a 
daring look at the depths of the male-female 
relationship. Its electric ending will not be 
forgotten by those who see it, for it epito¬ 
mizes the accusation many modern men fling 
at women. 

Gerard—an oafish engineer whose appe¬ 
tites, pride of his manhood, and love for his 
son (mirror of himself) are his only concerns 
— is carefully constructed by Gerard 
Depardieu. He loses confidence in his young 
mistress (in himself) when she shows a pre¬ 
ference for his tiny son and forms a friend¬ 
ship with his estranged wife (intelligently 
played by Zouzou). His sense of self 
becomes eroded and his drastic response is 
shocking in its simplicity. 

Ornella Muti plays the mistress with 
sensitivity, and the little son (deus ex 
machina of this macabre movie) is handled 
marvelously throughout. 

The Last Woman , full of nudity, lust, and 
violence, may disturb some audiences, but 


Marco Ferreri’s direction heads savagely and 
fearlessly into terrains of truth usually 
ignored and cinematographer Luciano 
Tovoli’s approach is lucid. 

If you can survive a direct confrontation 
with unexplored areas of the human psyche, 
The Last Woman is waiting to open your 
mind to its insights. 

In The Great Scout and Cathouse 
Thursday (produced by Jules Buck and David 
Korda, directed by Don Taylor, American 
International Pictures), such pros as Lee 
Marvin, Oliver Reed, Robert Culp, Elizabeth 
Ashley, Strother Martin, and Sylvia Miles put 
up a good fight to make this broad frontier 
farce palatable entertainment, but the winner 
is Kay Lenz. Only her charm, her light touch 
with the heavy-handed dialogue of a poorly 
written screenplay, and her comic talents 
make this plodding, sometimes painfully 
vulgar film worth mentioning. 

The Man Who Fell to Earth (produced by 
Michael Deeley and Barry Spikings, directed 
by Nicolas Roeg, Cinema 5) is an impres¬ 
sive example of masterly direction and 
editing, embellished by Candy Clark’s 
riveting acting, highly professional perform¬ 
ances by Rip Torn and Buck Henry, and a 
creditable motion-picture debut by RCA rock 
star David Bowie. Ostensibly a sci-fi mystery 
thriller, it is primarily a moving story of love, 
loyalty, and betrayal. Thanks to Candy 
Clark’s expert work, the film often becomes 
frighteningly poignant, although the love 
story of an earthling and a visitor from 
another planet is eclipsed by the tenderness 
and constancy of the visitor’s love for the 
wife he left behind. David Bowie’s slight 
body and sensitive, searching face conspire 
to make him a believable man from space, 
and he generates an appealing vulnerability. 

Nicolas Roeg has cut and counter-cut 
artistically and viably, and the film’s 
cinematography has a look that fits the sub¬ 
ject matter. Musical director John Phillips 
has contributed an interesting (often witty in 
its juxtapositions) soundtrack for this atten¬ 
tion-holding space-thriller, love story, and 
criticism of the existing social structure. 

Violent, sexy, and imaginative, The Man 
Who Fell to Earth is full of complicated 
clues, replete with a certain celestial 
confusion that makes for an other-worldy 
kind of order. 

The Missouri Breaks (produced by Elliott 
Kastnerand Robert M. Sherman, directed by 
Arthur Penn, United Artists) is a curiously 
depressing movie because of the large-scale 
slaughter of talent, due to Marlon Brando’s 
capricious and wanton disregard of the 
motion picture, its story, its director, and his 
fellow actors. His performance as a contract 
killer in the Old West is an ego trip that makes 
him appear ridiculous and almost succeeds 
in sending the film down the drain, despite 
Jack Nicholson’s fine and skillfully muted 
work as the man the killer is after, and 
Kathleen Lloyd’s winning portrayal of a girl 
full of gumption. 

Michael Butler’s photography is always 
good and sometimes glorious, though I felt 
too aware of director Arthur Penn’s setups. 
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A tribute to the innocence of young love 
in the classic rendering of SWEETHEARTS 
captured, created, and conceived 
by the noted American artist 
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AT LAST. FRENCH BRIEFS 
at YANKEE PRICES 


From the Paris of North America, Ives Chevalier presents 
the comfort,elegance and strength of french styling 
without the fancy french import price. 


Since it first appeared, we’ve received hundreds of 
orders for our underwear & catalogue. 

Which proves only one thing... 

AMERICANS KNOW AGOOD THING 
WHEN THEY SEE IT. 

NOW... a good thing is even better! 

Our new glossy MACHISMO catalogue for 76*77 
is a full 20 pages of men’s underwear,swimwear, 
body jewellery & masculine accessories for the 
home and office. And... you get a FREE pen with 
every catalogue plus a FREE BONUS GIFT up to 
$ 7.95 value with every order over $ 25.00 

Send for 20 page 8T0 glossy catalogue featuring Gilles Boucher 
and the whole MACHISMO line, only $ 2. Or catalogue & pin-up 
poster of the MACHISMO MAN for only $3. Send cheques to: 
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A special for After Dark readers. 



Sterling silver lambda and 18" snake 
chain $27.50. Please clip ad and 
include it with your order. 

To see our complete collection of 
distinguished modern jewelry for men 
and women, mail $2. for our current 
catalog. Mail orders accepted. 

AMULETS & TALISMANS. 

33 CHRISTOPHER ST., NEW YORK, N Y. 10014 



T-SHIRTS UNIQUES EN LEUR GENRE 

Dessins ® 

French cut T's/100% cotton, color silkscreen 
design (black & mauve). 

Woman's: $12 /Men's: $13 / Sizes: S-M-L 

Enclosed find $_plus $1.25 postage and 

handling for size: DS DM DL T-shirt. 
□Man's DWoman's. Please allow 2-3 weeks 
for delivery. Money back guarantee. California 
residents add 6% sales tax. No C.O.D. Check 
or money order only. 

SEMAPHORE INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
1209 Sutter St. No. 10 , San Francisco 94109 



Rob by Benson stars in the Warner Brothers film, 
"Ode to Billy Joe," based on the internationally 
famous hit single by Bobbie Gentry. 


The good performances Penn elicited from 
the rest of the cast make one doubly sad that 
he couldn’t keep Brando in line. Thomas 
McGuane’s story is too thin to hold one’s 
interest, but it’s questionable whether what 
appears on the screen is what the writer 
originally intended. Cheers for Jack 
Nicholson not allowing his performance to 
be affected by Brando’s unseemly clowning. 

Ode to Billy Joe (produced by Max Baer 
and Roger Camras, directed by Max Baer, 
Warner Brothers) poignantly fleshes out the 
excellent Bobbie Gentry song, adding 
cadenzas of romance and grace notes of 
humorto the Mississippi myth that made the 
Tallahatchie Bridge a symbol of love’s 
despair. Director Max Baer has illuminated 
Herman Raucher’s spare, touching, brutally 
honest screenplay with insight and taste, 
and Raucher’s dialogue adds power to the 
film’s premise. 

Sentimental, yes. But the excruciating 
pangs of first love can seldom be rendered 
otherwise, and the talents of Robby Benson, 
as the tortured Billy Joe, and of Glynnis 
O’Connor, as the level-headed 15-year-old 
Bobbie Lee, wring complete believability 
from the situations in which they find them¬ 
selves, aided ably by the fine portrayals of 
Joan Hotchkis, Sandy McPeak, and James 
Best. 

Only in the final sequences does the film 
lag, becoming static and expository rather 
than the living, breathing welter of emotion it 
had sustained before Billy Joe’s leap. 

Place (Mississippi) and time (1953) are 
established to great effect, and the 
measured, courtly language of the locale is 
fascinating. Michel Hugo’s photography and 
Michel Legrand’s score add to the film’s 
quality. Ode to Billy Joe is a very special 
portrait of young love—a tender tragedy 



“GREY-HAIR 
will add years 
to your general 
appearance... 
Why be grey and 
old looking...” 


Says Trichologist F.A. Orr. “In my 26 years 
as a Hair and Scalp Specialist, I have found 
there are two things that men detest. One is 
a bald head, and the other is grey hair. We 
do not presume to be able to remedy a bald 
head, but certainly grey hair can be cor¬ 
rected. With Frommes Formula #71 comb¬ 
ed through the hair daily, your grey hair will 
gradually take on your own natural color. 
No messy dyes or tints, but rather, a clear 
liquid that penetrates the hair and stimu¬ 
lates the pigments to bring back your own 
natural color while giving the hair a thicker, 
healthier look. I personally am grey and I 
don’t like it, so along with thousands of 
other men I have used this fantastic formula 
for more youthful looking hair. Don’t you 
think you owe it to yourself in this youth- 
oriented society to look your best? Formula 
#71 is the answer in eliminating the ageing 
look with grey hair. Make today the day for a 
beginning of a more youthful you.” 


Formula # 71... only $5.98 for a generous 8 oz 
bottle, or $9.50 for two bottles. Add 75c for post¬ 
age and handling. Send your check or money 
order to Frommes, 229 Yonge St., Suite 213, To¬ 
ronto, Ontario, M5B IN9. Residents of Ontario, 
add 7% sales tax. 



Japanese warriors, athletes & fishermen wore a 
similar garment for centuries. From this concept 
Gene Burkard designed a trim brief for wear under 
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adjusting pouch, full seat and high leg openings 
that allow total freedom, support & comfort for your 
individual anatomy. Soft white lycra nylon or 
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brought to the screen with sincerity and 
integrity. 

The Tenant (produced by Andrew Brauns- 
berg, directed by Roman Polanski, Para¬ 
mount) is a hallucinatory experience that 
leaves one shaken and puzzled, with a 
residue of fear clinging to one’s mind for a 
long time after the film’s end. 

The international cast is excellent and 
includes Shelley Winters, Melvyn Douglas, 
Jo van Fleet, and Bernard Fresson, but the 
dubbing of the French actors’ lines into 
English is not satisfactory. Lila Kedrova 
deserves a special salute, and Isabelle Adjani 
creates a three-dimensional character as the 
kooky, gentle girl who tries vainly to help 
Trelkovsky (Roman Polanski), an unhelpable 
victim of his own imagination. 

Roman Polanski (as actor and director) 
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and Sven Nykvist (as director of photog¬ 
raphy) create a complicated design of detail, 
a shadowy semblance of reality, a closed- 
door ambience in which Trelkovsky is locked 
into his own gruesome world. It is Polanski 
and Nykvist who make of this movie the 
moody, menacing, macabre, very European 
film that it is. 

Sensurround is the hero of Midway (pro¬ 
duced by Walter Mirisch, directed by Jack 
Smight, Universal) and the U.S. Aircraft 
Carrier Yorktown is the love interest. Once 
ships and planes take over from people, 
excitement mounts as Sensurround weaves 
its eerie magic and physically places the 
audience in the midst of the melee. The 
crippled Yorktown then becomes more of a 
personage than those who man her; the 
frailty of her great hulk making her an ailing 
but gallant lady who captures one’s heart. 

Before that, endless stilted colloquies 
between admirals around map-strewn tables 
were trying, as were a meaningless love story 
and father-son relationship that muddied a 
film that is essentially about an event rather 
than about men and women. 

Charlton Heston, Glenn Ford, Toshiro 
Mifune, and James Shigeta valiantly deliver 
cliche dialogue; Hal Holbrook, Robert 
Wagner, and Henry Fonda are persuasive; 
but the rest of the actors flash on and off 
screen like so much flak. Harry Stradling, 
Jr.’s cinematography has its targets sighted 
as clearly as any dive-bomber ever had, and 
the expert cutting between the opposing 
navies by film editors Robert Swink and 
Frank J. Urioste gives the film a rhythmical 
pacing that saves it from tedium, but Jack 
Smight’s direction seems to lack a sense of 
history and Donald S. Sanford’s screenplay 
leaves much to be desired. 

With all its faults, Midway still emerges as 
a carefully made re-creation of one of the 
decisive battles of history. 

More Films_ 

by Martin Mitchell 

One of Claude Berri’s outstanding virtues as 
a director and as a frequent star of his own 
films has been his gentleness, which has 
personalized the air of befuddled distraction 
and the wise compassion with which he has 
viewed such contemporary curiosities as a 
Jewish wedding (Marry Me, Marry Mel) and 
liberated sex (Le Sex Shop). The circum¬ 
stances depicted in his latest film, Male of 
the Century (executive producer Pierre Grun- 
stein, directed by Claude Berri, Joseph 
Green Pictures), are too chaotic for much in 
the way of distancing, however, and Berri, 
the director-actor, is in the thick of things. 

Known according to the sign on his van as 
“The Pants King,” Claude (played by Berri) 
and his wife (Juliet Berto) own and operate a 
boutique specializing in men’s casual wear. 
Seeing his wife too carefully measuring a 
young man’s inseam, Claude jealously takes 
over and sends the startled young woman to 
the bank to cash a check. When she doesn’t 
return by closing time, he fumes as he col¬ 
lects their two children from school. Over the 
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dinner he has had to cook, he and the kids 
idly watch television until he suddenly sees 
his wife being forced into a bank vault by an 
armed robber. Claude’s ensuing days of dis¬ 
tress become public property as he scurries 
back and forth between his home and the 
bank, pursued by lights and cameras till he is 
hospitalized as the result of an unsuccessful 
attack on a persistent photographer. 

In his remarkable honesty, by which he is 
not the least bit afraid of making a complete 
fool of himself, Berri becomes an all but re¬ 
pugnant character—a male chauvinist of the 
worst kind, with his wounded boyish pride 
and his double standards. Claude’s only 
comfort—besides his mother, who arrives to 
take care of the children and who absent- 
mindedly gives her son his wife’s birth-con¬ 
trol pills to make him sleep—is an elderly 
employee at the store (beautifully played by 
Hubert Deschamps, with his basset-hound 
face), who dispenses clever but useless 
advice borne of tired resignation. Highly 
recommended, Male of the Century is a 
hysterically funny movie (“a soap opera from 
an idea by Milos Forman”) in which the 
laughs often arise from the shock of 
recognition. 



Harvey Stephens is Damien, son of the United 
States ambassador to England involved in the 
horrific events in 20th Century-Fox's "The Omen ." 


Effective use of vicious animals is 
made in The Omen (produced by Harvey 
Bernhard, directed by Richard Donner, 20th 
Century-Fox), in which a group of dogs 
create an atmosphere of menace. Since we 
continuously expect terrible things to 
happen, some of the events initially pointing 
in that direction induce snickering, partly 
from nervous anticipation, partly out of a 
desire to remain aloof from the goings on, 
perceived as resistible trickery until the spell 
is cast. But The Omen is enormously effec¬ 
tive, ingeniously plotted and paced, irresist¬ 
ible, and genuinely scary. It concerns the 
attempt of an American diplomat (Gregory 
Peck) stationed in Europe to trace the back¬ 
ground of his five-year-old son, adopted at 
birth when his own infant dies, after the boy 
demonstrates unusual powers that some¬ 
times appear to be malevolently directed at 
his mother (Lee Remick). Aided by an 
interested photographer (David Warner), 


whose pictures of ill-fated people coming in 
contact with the boy reveal startling 
premonitory details, the diplomat goes on a 
search taking him from London to Italy 
(where the child was born) to Jerusalem, 
where he seeks the advice of a holy man. 

Within the limits of its genre, of which it 
may be considered the supreme example, 
The Omen is remarkably plausible. What 
makes it persuasive and all the more frighten¬ 
ing is that what transpires could be nothing 
more than the product of the leading 
characters’ rampant imaginations.Incorporat¬ 
ing aspects of Rosemary’s Baby and Don’t 
Look Now, the film is less garish than the 
former and less pretentious than the latter 
—thus considerably more convincing and 
effective than either, sustaining its chilling 
mood by psychologic probings that get 
under the skin and by a strong appeal to the 
mythical, supernatural, and superstitious 
elements that lie buried in us all. 

A type of movie that was popular toward 
the end of the 1960s, Shoot (produced by 
Harve Sherman, directed by Harvey Hart, 
Avco Embassy) is a violent film that flimsily 
attempts to convey a message about violence. 
Finding no animals to shoot, a group of old 
Army buddies on a weekend hunting trip 
exchange fire with another group on the 
opposite bank of a river. Fearing that these 
men will track them down for killing one of 
them, the five friends enlist the facilities of 
their National Guard unit in an all-out attack 
against the “enemy.” 

Shoot is not for a moment believable, 
except perhaps in the characterizations of 
Cliff Robertson as the commander of the 
bunch and Ernest Borgnine as the reluctant 
participant in the dangerous game. 

The perfect antidote to the dreary preten¬ 
sions of Shoot is provided by WonTon Ton, 
the Dog Who Saved Hollywood (produced by 
David V. Picker, Arnold Schulman, and 
Michael Winner, directed by Michael Winner, 
Paramount). This celebration of Hollywood’s 
heyday, when snow was simulated by sack¬ 
fuls of feathers dropped from the wings and 
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comedy was measured by the number of pies 
hitting faces, is frothy and forgettable but 
tremendous fun to watch. Piloted with a 
great deal of verve and wit by Michael 
Winner, better known for his less-than-light 
touch churning out Charles Bronson shoot- 
’em-ups, the film includes just about every 
survivor from moviedom’s Golden Years, 
from Rudy ValleetoStepin Fetchit, from Ann 
Miller to Andy Devine. 

Particularly funny are the sequences 
showing Won Ton Ton in decline, first with a 
stage act led by a ruthless Edgar Bergen, 
later on Skid Row with a drunken John 
Carradine, and finally, in despair, with his 
head in the oven. As the dog’s mistress, 
Madeline Kahn is enormously engaging, 
despite her abrasively squeaky voice, but 
Bruce Dern’s usual sarcasm is especially 
inappropriate to the role of the young writer- 
director who guides the dog and the girl to 
stardom. 


TV Spotlight _ 

by Norma McLain Stoop 

Don’t miss CBS-TV’s rebroadcast (Aug. 11, 
9-11 p.m., EST) of The Autobiography of 
Miss Jane Pittman, starring Cicely Tyson. 
This multiple Emmy Award winner, also 
named Outstanding Special of the 1973-74 
Season by NATAS, was produced by Robert 
Christiansen and Rick Rosenberg, and 
directed by John Korty from Tracy Keenan 
Wynn’s script (adapted from Ernest J. 
Gaines’s novel), and richly deserved all the 
recognition it received. 

Among the outstanding programs chosen 
for airing on PBS in the coming season are 
the original six-hour TV version of Ingmar 
Bergman’s Scenes from a Marriage and The 
Best of Ernie Kovacs, a 10-part anthology 
featuring classic performances of the late 
great TV comedian. 

NBC-TV will air a two-hour adaptation of 
Tennessee Williams’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
starring Natalie Wood, Robert Wagner, and 
Laurence Olivier, during the 1976-77 season, 
and CBS-TV will present Truman Capote’s 
Healthy, Wealthy and Dead as a two-hour 
show during the coming season. 

This summer, ABC rebroadcast the “ABC 
Theatre” production of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
and “The Last of the Belles,” a presentation 
that will doubtless be aired yet again because 
of its brilliant construction, telling perform¬ 
ances, and overall interest. Producer Robert 
Buzz Berger and director George Schaefer 
have stylishly and inventively brought James 
Costigan’s story to the screen, and the 
manner of crosscutting the lives of Scott and 
Zelda Fitzgerald with Fitzgerald’s story, The 
Last of the Belles, is an enviable accomp¬ 
lishment. Richard Chamberlain and Blythe 
Danner re-create the jazz-age Fitzgeralds 
amazingly well, but I was even more 
interested in the fiction segment of the two- 
hour film, with David Huffman aptly repre¬ 
senting the young Fitzgerald, Susan 
Sarandon strikingly portraying the anachron¬ 
istic last belle, and young Ernest Thompson 
biting deeply and successfully into the diffi- 
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cult role of Earl, a guy who is unbeatable in 
his Army uniform but less than impressive in 
his civies. The production is intelligent, civil¬ 
ized TV fare, which also happens to be top- 
notch entertainment. 

ABC-TV’s The American Woman: Por¬ 
traits of Courage (aired on May 20), profited 
greatly from Patricia Neal’s low-key yet im¬ 
passioned narration. From 1777 on, women 
have figured much more importantly in the 
history of our country than has been 
generally acknowledged, and producer Gaby 
Monet has made an interesting and chal¬ 
lenging 90-minute collage that will inspire 
women to continue to engage in activities 
that broaden the horizons of all freedoms. 
Such actresses as Joan Hackett, Claudia 
McNeil, Joanna Miles, Lois Nettleton, Melba 
Moore, Celeste Holm, Jonelle Allen, and 
Helen Gallagher bring to life heroines of 
whom many of us may have been previously 
unaware. Julie Budd and Melba Moore’s 
singing add to the rich texture of this 
interesting documentary directed by Robert 
Deubel, edited by Arthur Ginsberg, and pre¬ 
sented with dignity and understanding. 


RECORDINGS: 
Classical _ 

by John David Richardson 

The Russian-born conductor Jascha Horen- 
stein, who died in 1973 at the age of 74, won 
an international reputation as a champion of 
modern music (particularly of the sym¬ 
phonies of Gustav Mahler) primarily through 
recordings. The most recent of these to 
become available is of Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 6 (Nonesuch, HB-73029, 2 discs). Again, 
Horenstein nobly sustains the mighty 
Mahler’s concepts. Unfortunately, the Stock¬ 
holm Philharmonic is not always capable of 
delivering what is demanded. Nevertheless, 
this is still a most worthy recording, 
considering Nonesuch’s budget prices. 

A name not generally associated with 
Mahler is Leopold Stokowski; yet, when 
Maestro was the principal conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, he introduced both 
the Symphony No. 8 (in 1916) and Das Lied 
von der Erde (in 1917) to the United States. 
Symphony No. 2 {The Resurrection) has long 
been a part of his repertory; his reading of it 
with the American Symphony Orchestra in 
1970 is among the most hackle-raising 
events of this reviewer’s experience. 
Stokowski has now recorded The Resurrec¬ 
tion (his first Mahler on discs) with the 
London Symphony Orchestra and Chorus 
(RCA, ARL 2-0852, 2 discs); his grasp of the 
power of this mighty work has not diminish¬ 
ed in the least. Soprano Margaret Price and 
mezzo-soprano Brigitte Fassbaender are the 
excellent soloists. 

Uncharacteristically, Herbert von Karajan 
has been slow to add his views of Mahler’s 
symphonies to discs. His recent recording of 
Das Lied von der Erde with the Berlin 
Philharmonic (Deutsche Grammophon, 2707 
082, 2 discs) emphasizes (as might be 
suspected) the high dramaof Mahler’s score 
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while generally down-playing the Welt- 
schmerz. The soloists are Christa Ludwig 
and Rene Kollo, the same pair who sang with 
Bernstein in his recent recording of Das Lied. 
Whereas Bernstein’s reading was searing, 
Karajan’s is soaring. To compare the two ver¬ 
sions provides a study of flamboyance. DG 
fills out its album with Ludwig’s impeccable 
singing of the five Ruckert Songs. 

“Carlo” Muti (mentioned here last month) 
is the typesetter’s version of Riccardo Muti. 


Rock 



Nona Hendryx, one of the three girls who make up 
the spectacular rock trio Labelle, gets down on 
one of the tunes sung in the course of a concert 
opening the Schaefer Music Festival in Central 
Park last June. Labe/le's new album, " Chameleon ," 
on Epic Records, bows this month. (Photo by Jeff 
Cason) 


If 60’s rock ’n’ roll had to be categorized by 
one of its by-products, my vote would go to 
the creation of the guitar superstar: Eric 
Clapton, Jeff Beck, Alvin Lee, Jimmy Page, 
Pete Townsend, and a bevy of lesser 
luminaries. The ranks, however, have been 
thinning steadily through the 70’s. Clapton 
left his killer blues-jazz style for the laid-back 
approach of 461 Ocean Blvd. Jimmy Page, 
the one-time spastic dynamo of the 
Yardbirds, has settled into trading off-beats 
with Led Zeppelin drummer John Bonham. 
Both Alvin Lee and Pete Townsend sounded 
more proficient a decade ago than they do 
today, which brings us to Jeff Beck. 

Beck’s latest album, Wired (Epic PE 
33849), is a brilliant guitar album, even better 
than last year’s Blow by Blow , which 
signaled the end of Beck’s three-year record¬ 
ing hiatus. I doubt that I will play either 
album again. With Wired , Beck has officially 
planted flowers on the grave of the British 
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superstar guitarist; only the most astute 
listener could discern that the guitarist on 
this album is Beck. 

The hot-rock riffs that fueled the various 
incarnations of the Yardbirds; the Jeff Beck 
Group; and the short-lived Beck, Bogart, and 
Appice are nowhere to be found. What takes 
their place are excursions into the jazz-rock 
fusion showcasing Beck’s technical ability 
more than his flair for burning up audiences. 

One cannot put down Beck for taking his 
music into new areas. Still, one tends to look 
at Wired with the same ambivalence one felt 
over 461 Ocean Blvd. The guitar superstars 
are dead, but long may they live. 

Pop 

by Chris Huizenga 

Folk singer Donovan recently previewed 
his new release, Slow Down World (Epic/ 
X598), at New York’s showcase, the Bottom 
Line. The LP contains the traditional 
Donovan formula, and, as such, is heavy into 
message. Over drinks at his manager’s 
apartment, Donovan said that children are 
the salvation of the world, that by changing 
children we can gradually hope to make this 
planet a better place to live. It’s hard to object 
to this optimism, because Donovan’s vision 
is so extraordinarily likeable. Another reason 
the album is so friendly and pleasant is that 
his philosophy does not eschew a certain 
sense of humor, so that the man and his 
music manage to delight and instruct, 
proving that Donovan is still a creative force 
in the music world. 

Country-pop singer Diana Trask has a 
stunning package of voice and song in her 
latest release, Believe Me Now or Believe Me 
Later (ABC/948). No stranger to the pop 
scene, Trask seeks broader ground here, 
handling her new material with consummate 
artistry. I know of no othersinger who has her 
feeling for style. The LP will be a significant 
step in bringing Trask to those pop audi¬ 
ences who can appreciate an excellent singer- 
stylist. If you haven’t gotten into her music, 
this will be the perfect introduction. 

Salsa is alive and well in Woodstock (yes, 
Woodstock). While revisiting this musically 
historic site, I caught Bobby Rodriques y La 
Compania performing at the restaurant and 
club in Woodstock, fabulous Ron Merians’s 
Joyous Lake, offering the best in food and 
music. Rodriques was highlighting some 
songs from his forthcoming album (as yet 
untitled), wowing everyone with solid salsa 
from his current LP on Vaya Records, Lead 
Me to That Beautiful Band (XV-5-43). Picked 
Best New Band by Latin New York Magazine , 
Rodriques is likely to carve out a large chunk 
of the pop market with his up-tempo, 
authentically flavored salsa sound.I especial¬ 
ly like “Numero 6” (from the current LP), a 
street tune about the number-6 subway train 
that never comes. This band is clearly 
numero uno. 

Ian Anderson proves that no one is Too 
Old to Rock ’n’ Roll (1111) on Chrysalis. 
Jethro Tull fans won’t be disappointed by 
this piece of the rock. Faithful (6963) is Todd 


Rundgren’s new LP on Bearsville. Todd R 
has worked some old songs as well as some 
new ones into a fantastic album faithful to 
the high artistry that both promised and 
delivered utopia. Andrea True’s Buddah 
release, More, More, More (5670), continues 
to be the hottest record on the disco scene. 
RemembertheLeft Banke? Michael Brown is 
now in a new group on Sire Records. The 
name of its new album, The Beckies (7519), 
is also the name of the group. Expect a lot 
from this group—you won’t be disappointed. 
It’s one of the hottest new bands on the 
current music scene. Single of the month is 
“The Stonemen,” on Flatbush Records, by 
Dude. Called “hard-on rock,” this record 
demands to be dealt with. It’s available 
through Box 1891, New York 10011. Hearing 
is believing! 


BOOK BITS 


TITO’S 

THE FINEST 

NORTHERN ITALIAN CUISINE 


DINNER SERVED 
Until 11 p.m. 


125 7th Ave. South. NYC 
off West 1 Oth St. Res. 691-5827 


Chappell Music’s enterprising Lee Snider 
has produced yet another handsomely 
designed, expertly compiled songbook, A 
Noel Coward Gala ($7-95, softcover), a 
follow-up to Sir Noel Coward, His Words and 
Music published by Chappell three years 
ago. Whereas the first volume contained the 
best known of Coward’s prodigious com¬ 
positions, the sequel helps demonstrate 
that the more obscure can also be reward¬ 
ing. An expected variety ranges from the 
love song (“Dearest Love”) to Coward’s 
most irreverent music-hall-inspired ditties 
(“There Are Bad Times Just around the 
Corner”). Snider has peppered this potpourri 
with a generous selection of photos of 
Coward and of productions in which the 
songs were originally featured. There are 
also witty words from Sir Noel that could 
never be set to music. J.D.R. 

Music and Lyrics by Cole Porter, Vol. II 
(Chappell Music Co., $9.95, softcover), 
designed and edited by Lee Snider, starts 
out with 30 pages of excellent photos of 
Porter, his family, friends, colleagues, and 
stills from Porter-scored shows and movies, 
including a stunning spread of Eleanor 
Powell and Fred Astaire rehearsing for 
Broadway Melody of 1940 and, on the 
opposite page, the pair dancing the “Begin 



DETROIT • AND NOW ATLANTA! 


VENTURA BLVIT ^ 

^STUDIO CITY. CALIF. 769-8912 

LIVE ENTERTIANMENT 7 NIGHTS A WEEK, 
ALONG WITH FINE FOOD. BEER & WINE, 
LATE BREAKFAST. 

Now open 6:00 P.M. to 4:00 A.M. 
with full dinner menu. Entertainment 
from 9:30 P.M. to 1:30 A.M. 


We Welcome You 

SHORN of PLENTY 


RESTAURANT 


91 Charles Street 
(comer of Bleecker St.) 
Greenwich Village, New York 



“Continental Dining With A Southern Touch ” 
Dinners Served Daily 
6:00 - 11:45 
Sunday 5:00 - 10:45 
Cocktail Lounge 4:30 - 2:00 AM 
All Credit Cards 

Reservations for parties of six or more 
212-2424)636 

Available for afternoon garden parties 
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lunch dinner 
cocktails 


the brazllion pavilion 

a optimo cuisine 
141 E. 52 PL 8-8129 


Lutece 

ro^enhe^fftKwe e k 
at our private, fun guesthouse y 
the beach. Patio bar/restaurant.‘* 
Rooms from $12.00 da ily. 

, A J Atla l ntTcT!aceT?a^Tuafr r 

\\ Puerto Rico 00911 (809) 725-0893| 





fine french gourmet foods 

204 crown street 
624 3163 new haven,conn.06510 



(Antfrdn’s ,3nn 

BELLOWS FALLS. VERMONT 

FUNTIULEDWEEKENDS 

Dining Room • Cocktail Lounge 
Dance Bar 

For Information and Reservations 802-463-3966 


‘UNICORN 
' TOURS 


MONTREAL-Labor Day Wknd $175 
AMSTERDAM-Oct.3-10 $499 
ST.THOMAS-Xmas/N.Years $495 
Plus other exciting Spring/ 
Summer 1977 tours to CAPRI, 
AMSTERDAM, CALIFORNIA and 
other destinations. 

381 Park Ave.So.-N.Y.C.10016 
(212) 679-5690 


the Beguine” number. Still, the heart and 
soul of the book are the music and lyrics to 
60 Porter songs. The songs range from well- 
known ones such as “I’ve Got My Eyes on 
You” and “Rosalie” to neglected (but also 
great) songs. I think the less renowned 
“You’re a Bad Influence on Me” is “d’lovely,” 
and, “Between You and Me” I have always 
enjoyed “When Love Beckoned on Fifty- 
second Street.” “For No Rhyme or Reason,” 
“Cherry Pies Ought to Be You” isn’t as well 
known as it ought to be. Ah, well, “Paris 
Loves Lovers,” and anyone who loves songs 
loves the words and lyrics of Cole Porter, 
and so will treasure this book. 

The Great Little Movie Quiz Book, by 
John McDermott (Franklin Publishing Co., 
$4.95, hardcover), provides a great little 
movie game to play with friends and a great 
little gift to give to any of the growing army 
of people who love to be up on every aspect 
of films. Its 71 pages are crammed with 
questions and answers, of which many of 
the first will stump you, and many of the last 
will surprise you! N.M.S. 

Howard Teichmann’s Smart Aleck (William 
Morrow and Co ., $10.95, hardcover) is a 
highly original look at the life, wit, and 
world of the charismatic Alexander Woolcott 
—critic, essayist, radio announcer, and bon 
vivant, who greatly influenced the theatrical 
and literary standards from the 20’s to the 
40’s. Teichmann’s amazingly comprehensive 
book frankly details not only Woolcott, the 
public figure and friend of the powerful, 
famous, and clever, but the darker, more 
mysterious sexual side of this titan of the 
literary and theater world. PP 


PINING OUT _ 

by Louis Miele 

Big Julie’s (148 E. 50th St.) is a glittery new 
East-Side steakhouse that offers disco 
dancing and cabaret performances, the 
latter of which should be eliminated due to 
unattentive patrons. Circling the stage is an 
area in which busboys and waitresses 
run, scurry, and do everything but stand on 
their hands, which is annoying during the 
performance. Nevertheless, the steaks, 
salads, and accompanying menu items are 
of fine quality. The futuristic decor is 
accented by chrome, mirrors, and colored 
lights; the outside of the restaurant also 
carries out this motif. Deriving its name 
from the character in the Broadway musical 
Guys and Dolls, Big Julie’s seems an 
apropos title after surveying the landscape 
on an initial visit. 

Further east in the Sutton Place area is 
Bijou (400 E. 57th St.), a classy, handsome¬ 
ly styled, luxuriously spaced new restaurant. 
The menu offers an ambitious selection of 
continental entries featuring veal Costa del 
Sol—sauteed veal with Marsala wine—em¬ 
bellished with eggplant, prosciutto, and a 
breast of chicken plccante. 

On the evening of our visit, many items 
on the menu were not available, which can 
be a bit discouraging. Bijou has a large 
cocktail lounge where unobtrusive piano 



exclusive guest House at the 
Where the Best things in San Juan are! 

Calle Cacique #2071 
Ocean Park 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 00911 

Now in our third year offering true guest 
house hospitality and informality. Spacious 
air-conditioned rooms with outside en¬ 
trances, private baths. Patio bar serving 
breakfast and lunch. Sun terrace. On one 
of San Juan’s most popular beaches. 

May 1st to Dec. 15 Bargain season 
Single $16.00 - $18.00 
Double $18.00 - $22.00 
Continental Breakfast Included 


In New York: 

Day 212-425-6157 
Evenings & Weekends 


212-879-6505 


In Puerto Rico: 809-725-6394 
809-724-9360 



FIRE 

ISLAND 


Frequent daily flights depart 
from East 23rd Street Marina 


L * 

^ In 


lEU 

In Fire Island (516) JU3-7IOO 


0420 
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Patrician Amaretto is the favorite new liqueur that 
seems to be on everyone's lips. Produced in Milan, 
the 48-proof liqueur made from Italian almonds is 
perfect straight or mixed in such popular concoc¬ 
tions as the Godfather— equal portions of Patrician 
Amaretto and Scotch. Argentine actor Hugo 
Delqua is seen here with the spectacular 51-ounce 
tier-shaped bottle. (Photo by John Fell) 

music is played throughout the evening. 
Waitresses and waiters work in teams, dis¬ 
pensing attentive service in pleasant sur¬ 
roundings. Bijou opens at 4:30 for cocktails 
and only serves dinner, beginning at 5:30 
Monday through Saturday. 

On a recent visit to Los Angeles, I had the 
good fortune to hit on two excellent, highly 
recommended restaurants. The larger, more 
elegant LErmitage resembles a delightful 
French chateau. Fresh flowers overflow the 
sparkling dining room. The food and service 
are perfect and the prices are expensive, but 
worth every cent. L’Ermitage is located on 
restaurant row at 730 N. La Cienega Blvd. 

Up on Sunset Boulevard, near Crescent 
Heights, is a speck of a place called Oscars, 
containing only five tables. Reservations are 
required for two nightly sittings. The spot is 
a true gem. The limited selection of cuisine 
is spectacularly prepared; every morsel is a 
noble creation. Do not overlook this 
informal, unpretentious little restaurant in 
the land of palm trees and pink lights. 

Tidbits Los Angeles’ Studio One is still a 
“must visit.” The huge nightspot pulsates 
with excitement and Hollywood discoveries. 
The adjoining showroom features some of 
the best entertainment in town. It’s worth a 
visit just to see the waiters decked out in 
athletic seeks, shiny basketball shorts, and 
tank tops, maneuvering their torsos through 
the throngs of gyrating dancers as huge 
neon signs light up the dance floor. 

Back on swank Park Avenue in the Drake 
Hotel is an attractive new late-hour supper 
club, After Ten, which recently threw open 
its doors. It’s a perfect stopping-off point 
after the theater, or whatever, for a light 
supper of sandwiches, crapes, rarebits, ora 
late nightcap. Entertainment is featured, 
with a $2 cover charge per person. 


TRAVEL UNES 

by Louis Miele 

Beautiful Brazil, the fifth largest country in 
the world, is bigger than the continental 
United States. Its main tourist attraction, 
Rio de Janeiro, has a population of more 
than 7 million. The climate throughout the 
country is generally mild with plenty of 
sunshine. The summer months, December 
to February, can be very warm, so the best 
time to visit is from March through 
November. Flying time via Pan Am jet is 9 V 2 
hours from New York, 8 V 2 from Miami, 14V2 
from San Francisco, and 13 from Los 
Angeles. For those planning a trip to Brazil, 
entry requirements include a valid passport, 
a round-trip ticket from your country of 
origin, and a smallpox certificate. 



Smart hotels and fashionable apartments line 
Copacabana Beach in this breathtaking view of Rio 
de Janeiro. (Photo by Kenn Duncan) 


Rio hotel rates begin at approximately 
$20 per night; hotels on Copacabana 
Beach are in the more expensive price range. 
The population is very racially mixed and the 
people are generally friendly, hospitable, 
and uninhibited. Brazil has some of the 
most beautiful beaches in the world, along 
with the gayest of carnivals. Famous for its 
coffee, sugar, and diamonds, the country is 
also well known for its samba and superb 
cuisine. 

Rio de Janeiro is one of those cities that 
demands to be seen. For more detailed 
information, contact your travel agent or 
Pan Am Airlines. 



A few of the boys from Ipanema enjoy a typical 
beautiful Brazilian day at the beach. (Photo by 
Kenn Duncan) l_ 



Return to 
Paradise 


with the underwear more 
comfortable than nothing at all! 
Adam Briefs' exciting new "Jean 
Look" print gives you the feel 
and fit of your favorite pair of 
jeans. The next time you change 
underwear, experience Paradise 
with the casual comfort of Adams „ 
exciting "Jean Look" briefs. 



BLUE SKY 

P.O. Box 77331, Station C 
Atlanta, Georgia 30357 


HOW MANY 2 PAKS? 

PRICE @ $7.50 2 PAK 




I enclose S _(check or M.O.) 

□ BankAmericard or LJ Master Charge 

Card Number._| 

Please add $1.25 shipping charges. 

Georgia residents add 4% sales tax. 

Name__ 

Address_ | 

City-State_Zip_ 

_I 
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18 kt. 
Lobe Job 

A titillating way 
of keeping an 
orifice (pierced 
ear) filled. 

Available as earring or pendant 
in beautiful solid 18 kt. gold or 
sterling silver. 

Solid 18 kt. gold: 

□ earring Dpendant-$39.95 

□ pendant with chain-$59.95 
Solid sterling silver: 

□ earring □ pendant-Sn^ 

□ pendant with chain-$17.95 

N.Y. residents please add appropriate sales tax. 

Send check or money order to: 

House of Perv/Jewelry 
516 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 10038 


Name 

Address 

State Zip 

Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 



“My Place or Yours” Beach Ensemble 

Take our friend along to the beach and you'll never be alone! Terry cloth 
towels and canvas tote sold individually or as a three-piece set. 


Beach towel, $20.00 Drying towel, $7.00 Tote, $10.00 



Tote, 16"x15" 

Three-piece 
ensemble, $34.95 

Price includes tax. 

Add $1.25 postage & handling. 


The San Francisco Company 

1242 Sacramento Street, Dept. A 8 
San Francisco, California 94108 


MISSIN8 BUCK ISSUES OF 4FTE1WRK ? 


1972 


□ AUGUST 

Robert Redford; Burt Reynolds; Marilyn 
Monroe; Photo essay Dance Nude. 

□ SEPTEMBER 

Tony Randall; Greta Keller; Robert Fryer 

□ OCTOBER 

David Bowie; Dory Previn; Marjoe; 
Joseph Hardy. 

□ NOVEMBER 

Berlin to Broadway; George Cukor; 

Paul Lynde. 

□ DECEMBER 

Ben Vereen; Bette Davis; Lady Sings 
the Blues; Anthony Dowell. 


1973 


□ JANUARY 

Bette Midler; Alice Cooper; Susan 
Hayward; Jeannie Berlin. 

□ FEBRUARY 

Marlon Brando; Tha Changing Room; 
New Orleans. 

□ MARCH 

Paul Newman; Leonie Rysanek; Bobby 
Vee; Academy Awards. 

□ APRIL 

Rod McKuen; Helmut Berger; Gilbert 
O'Sullivan. 

□ MAY 

James Coco; Gary Glitter; Truman 
Capote; Celeste Holm. 

□ JUNE 

After Dark Award Party; Opera In the 
Buff; Debbie Reynolds; Murray Head. 

□ JULY 

Madeline Kahn; New Faces; “The 
Faggot”; ”0 Lucky Manl” 

□ AUQU8T 

John Huston; Michel Lee; Stanley 
Kramer; Bruce Pecheur. 

□ SEPTEMBER 

Glenda Jackson; Gay Bond; Robert 
Duvall; Cleo Laine; Photo Rock. 

□ OCTOBER 

Special Music Issue; "Marne"—Lucy; 
"Lorelei; London's "Gypsy"; Kay 
Ballard; Fred Astare; Ellen Greene. 

□ NOVEMBER 

John Gavin; Arthur Laurents; 
Trintignant; Joffrey Ballet. 


□ DECEMBER 

Alice Faye; "The Sting"; Frank 
Converse; "Death In Venice”—Opera; 


1974 


□ JANUARY 

“Raisin"; Duke Ellington; Al Green; The. 
Apollo; Soul Train; Raymond St. Jaques 

□ FEBRUARY 

Bill Blass; Peter Bogdanovich; Michael 
York; Elizabeth Aahley; Maria Calles; 
Glynia Johns. 

□ MARCH 

"Candida"; American Conservatory 
Theatre; Ruth Ford; Sydney Opera 
House. 

□ APRIL 

Pierre Cardin; Michel Legrand; 
Celebrating Cabaret. 

□ MAY 

Warhol's "Frankenstein"; Vamps; Ron 
Delsener; off Broadway. 

□ JUNE 

Peggy Lee; Keir Dullea; Clark Gable; 
"That's Entertainment". 

□ JULY 

"Good News"; Bobble Gentry; Carol 
Channing; Rock and Pop Photo Fast. 

□ AUQU8T 

Special all-San Francisco issue 
featuring the people and the place. 

□ SEPTEMBER 

Jerry Herman; "The Longest Yard"; 

Toni Basil; "Cat on a Hot Tin Roof". 

□ OCTOBER 

Maggie Smith; Men in Dance; Dyan 
Cannon; Lenny Bruce. 

□ NOVEMBER 
Hollywood Scandals. L'Esprit de 
Montreal; Bernadette Peters; As You 
Like It; Fellini's “Amarcord”. 

□ DECEMBER 

Tom Eyen; Jim Dale; "Hallelujah 
Hollywood; Hurt Hatfield. 


1975 


□ JANUARY 

Jan-Michael Vincent; Anna Moffo; 
"Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 
Ban* orf the Road" Peter Allen. 

□ FEBRUARY 

Ann-Margaret; "Tommy"; Mac Davis; 
Peter Berlin. 


□ MARCH 

"The Day of the Locusi . Elaine 
Stritch: Tim Curry; Icarus. 

□ APRIL 

Barbra Streisand; Tony Musante; Rock 
Photo Essay; Christopher Isherwood. 

□ MAY 

Ruby Award Party; Lindsay Kemp; Jean 
Leclere; "Star Stew"; Gary Karr. 

□ JUNE 

Gwen Verdon—"Chicago"; Judy 
Garland; Susan Hayward; Anthony 
Hopkins 

□ JULY 

Shirley MacLaine; Jaws—Roy 
Schelder; Nureyev's "Raymonda M ; 
Dana GHIespie 

□ AUGUST 

Donna McKechnie-"A Chorus Line" 
Tommy Tune; Jacqueline Suaann; 
George Raft 

□ SEPTEMBER 

Jim Dandy/Black Oak Arkansas; 
Stratford's Young Company Martha 
Raye; Geraldo Rivera 

□ OCTOBtH 

"Nashville"; James Farentlno; 
Bolshoi Opera; Barbara Cook 

□ NOVEMBER 

Norman Snow—The Acting Company; 
Cliff Robertson; "The Hindenburg” 
Tatiana Troyanos; Vincent Minnelli 

S ] DECEMBER 

obert Redford; W Somerset 
Maugham; George Burns; Chita 
Rivera 



4FT&&ARK 


NOTl 

P»r«bl« by International Money Order or by cnecli* 
drawn on a U S bank For payments made by 
checks drawn on a Foraign bank other then Canada 
there is a *5 00 collection charge from the bank 
Please add Ihis amount to your chack 


1976 

□ JANUARY 

"Gable and Lombard"; 

Petula Clark; Oscar 

de la Renta; Paul Rudd ■ 

□ FEBRUARY 

James Dean; Valerie Perrine. 

Theatre of Harlem; Fashion-jamaica , 

□ MARCH 

Elton John Paolo Pasolini 
Martin Scorsese Orson Welles 


to Columbus Circle, N.Y., N.Y. 10019 

Please send me one copy of each of the issues I have 

checked. I am enclosing $_as payment. 

$2.00 each or 6 for $10.00. Allow 4 weeks for delivery. 
Please list one alternate selection. 

Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Because of numerous requests we are offering the following 
back issues of AFTER DARK to complete your collection. 
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Rates are $1.25 per word with a $25.00 minimum. (212) 399-2424 


EMPLOYMENT 


APlgtfARK 

is currently looking for young, dynamic and ambitious 
Advertising Space salesmen to work on a commission 
basis. If you live in Atlanta, Boston, Denver, Seattle, or 
Philadelphia, send a letter giving your background to 
AFTER DARK MAGAZINE, 10 Columbus Circle, 
N.Y.C., N.Y. 10019 Att: Louis Miele._ 

MERCHANDISE 


ATTENTION COLLECTORS-MOVIE MEMORBILIA, 
Now Available RARE 8X10 Glossy Publicity Stills of 
Sex Symbol JEAN HARLOW taken shortly before her 
death. Two Different pictures. $2.50 ea. both for $4.00. 
Refundable. Check or Money Order to; THE MAIL 
MASTERS, BOX 585 Westbury, N.Y. 11590._ 

RARE MOVIE POSTERS, Magazines and records. 
Send $1.00 for NEW Catalog (refundable against 
purchase). Collectors Corner, Box 8021, Universal 
City, Calif. 91608._ 

16X20 FRAMED NUDE CANVAS for den or bar. From 
your color negative or slide $65.00. THE CAMERA, 
Box 2314, Valdosta, Georgia 31601._ 

NUDES from EUROPA! Beautiful Boys 8- Girls, 
portraying the virility of youthl Send $2. for Photo 
illustrated Catalogs, featuring Films 8 Magazines. 
Henk van Amstel, Box 219, Vesterbrogade 208, 1800 
Copenhagen, Denmark._ 

THUNDERSTORM —Special formula, heavy duty gel 
created to enhance personal pleasure. Intensifies 
feeling. Delightful taste, smell. Water soluble, non¬ 
staining. $4.95 WeatherWatch Laboratories, 6573 First 
Avenue North, St. Petersburg, Florida 33710._ 

BACK ISSUE MAGAZINES. Over 200 titles, 1890 to 
1976. Send Stamped Envelope. Free List. Everybody's 
Bookshop Dept. AD, 317 West 6th, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90014. _ 

Supporters and males go together. Light model for 
swimming, sunning, leisure. $2 ppd. PS CO. BOX 91, 
Wellesley, Mass. 02181. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHY/FILMS_ 

FOR SALE— 16MM Sound, Full Length Theatrical 
JUDY GAR LAN D T railers (Previews of Coming Attrac¬ 
tions of Her Films) Interested? Write Trailers Galore, 
204 Coffey St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 11231._ 

HANGIN' TREE RANCH offers World's 1st 'Adult' 
WESTERN LEATHER Catalog! Full COLOR ILLUS¬ 
TRATED Catalog $3, 8mm COLOR version (200') $15. 
Must state 21! "Cowboys ride longer in Hangin' Tree 
Leather" HTR Box 81988D San Diego, CA 92138. 



World's Newest Bodybuilding magazine for the 
fitness, health and strength of man. Full color, 
over 100 pages. Great pics and articles of the 
champions. 1 year subscription (4 giant issues) 
$5. 2 years (8 giant issues) $9.50 Fantastic 
value. Subscribe today — Now — 

Muscle Mag International Dept. AD 

Unit One - 270 Rutherford Rd. bouth, Brampton 
Ontario, Canada L6W 3K7 


WAKEFIELD POOLE PRESENTS: Two new 8mm 

films-"Reflections of Youth" 8 "Boys of the Slums." 
Also, still on sale, "Boys in the Sand," "Bijou" and 
"Moving!" All superb color, uncensored, guaranteed. 
Free brochure. Over 21 only. IRVING, INC. 850 7th 
Ave., Suite 204, N.Y.C. 10019._ 

UNCENSORED Kodacolor Processing. 12EX. $3.90, 
20 Ex.$5.90, Ektachrome slides 20Ex.$2.50, 36Ex. 
$3.50. 8mm Movies $3. Polaroid copies. Spectra 
Photo, Box 258-AD, Syracuse, N.Y. 13201._ 

PHOTOS OF HENRIKI Young, blond. Viking, Olympic- 
Games boxer and other muscular Swedish models. 
Even 8mm nudist color films. Send $2 for info 8 
samples. SWEDE, Fack 53, Stockholm 20, Sweden. 

REAL ESTATE 


Puerto Vallarta, furnished apartment and house on Los 
Muertos Beach. From $100.00 week. Robert Davies. 
(604) 524-3808, 685-2674._ 

BACHELOR'S PAD FOR LIBERATED EXECUTIVE. 
Your privacy is assured in this mint condition 100 + 
year old restored Victorian farmhouse, on one plus 
acres. Beautiful grounds with heated pool to swim and 
relax unobserved behind six foot stockade fencing. 
House boy or girl possible. Asking $79,900. Owner will 
assist with financing for qualified buyer. Boonton, New 
Jersey, only 35 minutes to N.Y. City. Mountain Lakes 
Realty, Realtor, 14 Romaine Rd. 201-335-2222. 

MIDTOWN CO-OP. Delightful 2 rooms, 2 baths, new 
gallery kitchen. High floor, sunny, near theatres 8 
Carnegie Hall. Historic building tenanted by artistic, 
creative people. Asking $20,000. Maintenance $390, 
43% deductible. ALICE MASON, Lucille Bailey 
832-8870, MU8-9388._ 

WEST 57TH STREET CO-OP. Dream cottage in the 
sky. Magnificent terraces, 4 exposures, complete 
privacy, 4 rooms, 1 Vi baths. Ideal for composer, 
writer, designer in dramatic building peopled by fellow 
artists. Completely unique in New York. Asking 
$65,000, maintenance $881, 43% deductible. Eve 
Bergman, SULZBERGER ROLFE 593-7685. 

RECORDS AND TAPES 


Live Opera on open reel tape, cassette. Performances 
since 1930's worldwide. Thousands of items. Request 
free Catalogue. Charles Handelman 34-10 75th St. 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372. 

Great Performances of Opera Available on Tape. Send 
for Enormous Catalogue. Live Opera, P.O. Box 3141, 
Steinway Station, L.I.C., N.Y. 11103. 


CUT! OUTTAKES FROM HOLLYWOOD'S GREAT¬ 
EST MUSICALS. Limited edition never before released 
from Original Studio Archive Soundtracks by Garland, 
Astaire, Grable, Nicholson, and more! Album $7.00 
plus 50(6 postage/handling. Send check/money order 
OUTTAKE RECORDS INC. P.O. Box 1066 ANSONIA 
STATION NEW YORK 10023. 


RARE Soundtracks, Shows, Personalities. Thousands 
of LP's BELOW MARKET PRICES! Sealed/Mint. List 
$1. Richard Besant, 161 West 16th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10011. 


SERVICES 


Speed your career with a new NUDE FOLIO by 
outstanding professionals. Write THE CAMERA, Box 
2314, Valdosta, Georgia 31601._ 

Massage by Dean. A GREAT MASSAGE that leaves 
you completely and totally relaxed. Evenings, studio, 
residential service. RE 4-3993. # Lie.: 1764. 

BALTIMORE MARYLAND has a health spa for men 
with all male staff — 7 days weekly. Noon to 10 PM. 
(301) 467-6565._ 

NEED MORE SEX APPEAL? Consult Dir. Capelli 
regarding hair transplants, replacements, treatments, 
scalp and skin disorders, face, nose, body corrections. 
Free brochure. NY (212) 594-8147; NJ (201) 947-5143. 

MOVING - A VERY SPECIAL SERVICE. Courteous 
and professional men. Every job is owner supervised. 
Free estimates. Bob Dellacona — Dick Kinch — 
929-0960. 


Rod Fuller—Bodybuilder offers legit, personalized 
body development program with monthly updating, 
and personal correspondence. For info, send SASE 8 
26t postage. Rod Fuller, Dept. A, Box 6652, Burbank, 
CA. 91510._ 

SAUNA BATH and HEALTH CLUB. 300 W. 58th 
Street, N.Y.C. Open 24 hours-daily! For discriminating 
Gentlemen! Free coffee in lounge. 755-6880._ 

APARTMENT and OFFICE CLEANING. Honest, 
courteous, and professional staff. Maids, rug and wall 
washing, floor waxing, steam cleaning. Bob Dellacona 
929-0960._ 

Chicago Party Tenders. Barmen, Doormen, Clean-up 
men. Leave your party to professionals. We offer 
weekly housekeeping also. Houseman (312) 929-2639. 

TELEDATE - A NEW DIMENSION IN MEETING NEW 
YORKERS. See and hear your potential friend on 
closed-circuit movie-size TV. Decide compatability 
yourself. All matches must be mutual. Unlimited view¬ 
ing opportunity. Comfortable, casual, absolutely 
confidential. Success assured. (212) 582-6201. 


TRAVEL AND LEISURE 

FOR A DAZZLING VACATION, COME TO 
PULSATING SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO. Bargain 
one-week for $130 single or $190 double. See our two- 
page ad in the April AFTER DARK. Write for free color 
folder and full details. Peter V. Bessi, Owner-Host, 
Arcos Blancos Guesthouse, 10 Carrion Court, San 
Juan, P.R. 00911. Telephone: (809) 723-9825. 

WINTER SUN! Greece 14 day December tour. $890 
includes flight, hotels, meals, excursions, cruises, 2 
days Crete, 2 days London. 21 day tours in June and 
September. AEGEAN SUN TOURS, LTD. Box 9132 
Madison, Wisconsin 53715._ 

VISITING LONDON, ENGLAND?-Stay at the 
Bramham Court Hotel, 23 Bramham Gardens, London 
SW5, OJF, Tel. 01-373-8894._ 

ST. THOMAS, Cowpet Bay condominium, 2 
bedrooms, 2 baths, beautiful beach, maid service, 
$75/day, car included. Ted Eidson (817) 335-4881. 

Visiting East Hampton? Check into 132 NORTH MAIN! 
Funkiest guesthouse in town. Reservations: 516- 
324-2246, or write Tony Mascioli._ 

VISITING NEW ORLEANS? Stay at The Ursuline 
Guest House in the French Quarter. Near bars. 
Reasonable rates. 708 Ursulines St. (504) 525-8509. 

A TEXAS HAPPENING — Get away from it all. Unwind 
at our 60 acre retreat in the Texas Ranch Country. We 
offer a touch of class in a rustic setting for individuals, 
small groups, and private parties. EL RANCHO VISTA 
P.O. Box 24731, Dallas, Texas 75224._ 

FIRE ISLAND—MIDWEST. Resort on five acres, 
motel, trails and campsites. Brochure reservations: 
LODGES, Box 406, Saugatuck, Michigan 49453. (312) 
YA 9-0001._ 

BELA-MAR, 3801 N. Ocean Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida. The friendly, informal guesthouse with 
cleanest accommodations. Pool, maid service, T.V. 
A/C, refrigerator, private bath, every room. Local bus 
service at door. Room $65.00 weekly for two. 
Efficiencies, $90.00 weekly. Reservations recom- 
mended. (305) 566-4376._ 

FT. LAUDERDALE—The motel for discriminating 
guests, THE GALT RIVIERA at 3811 North Ocean 
Boulevard, 33308. Fully equipped apartments and 
hotel rooms, pool, color TV. For reasonable rates and 
reservations, call 305-566-8393._ 

CAPE COD. Well maintained residence with five 
private bath bedrooms. Garden terrace in old brick. 
Front piazza and enclosed patio. Provincetown. (617) 
487-0537. _ 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



Feel Misty 

World-renowned for its purity and therapeu¬ 
tic effects, the lightly mineralized Evian 
water from the high mountains of France 
now comes in spray form for use as the per¬ 
fect skin moisturizer. 

Used regularly, the revolutionary mineral- 
water moisturizer gives the complexion a 
fresh, velvety appearance. It can be used to 
refresh the skin, to aid in the application of 
creams and lotions, to remove facial 
masques, to chase away fatigue, or to spray 
on after shaving. 

The distinctively styled canister of Evian 
Mist Spray is priced at $8.00 for the 13.5 
fluid-ounce size and is available at select 
department and drug stores and beauty 
salons. It can also be ordered direct from 
Jean-Pierre Philippe, 226 S. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90212. 




Easy to Love 

From Polo by Ralph Lauren comes this 
debonair outfit for gents. The brushed 
denim jacket is lined with tartan plaid 
matching the shirt, which can be worn with 
comfortable trousers of cotton gabardine. 
Polo’s easy-to-wear clothing is available at 
Bloomingdale’s and other exclusive men’s 
stores. 

Bottled Halston 

Master fashion designer Halston has 
launched two totally masculine scents, each 
different in mood. Presented in remarkable 
dark-tone bottles sculpted by jewelry 
designer Elsa Peretti, Halston Z-14 is a warm, 
sexy fragrance; Halston 1-12 is clean, crisp, 
and woodsy. Both fragrances for men are 
available as cologne ($17.50), after-shave 
($13.50), or soap ($6.00). The scents also 
come in travel-size as well as in smaller 
bottles. Halston for Men is sold only at 
select specialty stores across the country. 



Say It in the Rain 

Turn your rain-cloud mood into a sunny dis¬ 
position with a Mespo Umbrella, silkscreen- 
ed with such sayings as “I Love New York,” 
“Let a Smile Be Your Umbrella,” or “76.” 
Made in colorful contrasting colors, the 
wooden-handle umbrellas sell for $17.00 
from Mespo Umbrella Co., 22 W. 32nd St., 
NYC. 



Take Me Along 

A compact, lightweight 7 3 /4-pound audio¬ 
video entertainment package for people on 
the go is presented by JVC America, Inc. 
This exceptional radio and personal-size TV 
offers unlimited flexibility, operating on 
house current or on batteries in a car, plane, 
or boat. The 10-inch high, 8 7/8-inch-wide 
unit, combining a three-inch TV screen with 
a five-inch radio speaker for AM/FM wide 
sound, retails at $200.00. 


All inquiries pertaining to HIGHLIGHTS items should be sent to the attention of Louis Miele,% AFTER DARK Magazine. 
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Pail Am to Brazil: 
Daily flights 

and the on ly 747s. 



Our 747s to Rio leave Pan Am’s 
Worldport®at JFK every Thursday and Saturday 
at 8:30 p.m. And get you there non-stop. 

Our 707non-stops leave Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday. Also from 
Kennedy, at 8:30 p.m. 

And we’ve made getting to Sao Paulo easy, 
too. We can take you right to Congonhas 
Airport* which is only 4 miles from downtown 
Sao Paulo. 

On our flights to Brazil, economy passen¬ 
gers can choose their meals from among 3 
entrees. And on our 747s, first class passengers 
can reserve a seat in our upper-deck dining 
room when they pick up their ticket. 

And by working with your travel agent, 
we can make sure you’re well taken care of 
once you land. We can help you coordinate an 
entire vacation. Or use Panamacf our world¬ 
wide communications network, to get you hotel rooms and rent-a-cars. 

For example, if you want to stay at the beach, we put you up at the luxurious Rio 
Inter •Continental at Gavea Beach. And if you want, we can clue you in on the best sights to see, 
food to eat, night spots to enjoy, and bargains to take advantage of. 

For reservations and information about our flights and tours call Pan Am or your travel agent. 



America’s airline to the world. 

See your travel agent. 


*Pan Am flights from Rio to Congonhas Airport operated by VASP on behalf of Pan Am. 









BERNARD HERRMANN 

THE COMPOSER CONDUCTS 

“PSYCHO” 
and other film scores 



including: 

Citizen Kane; North By Northwest; 
Vertigo; Journey To The Center Of The Earth 
The Snows of Kilimanjaro; Mysterious Island 
The 7th Voyage Of Sinbad; Jason And The 
Argonauts; The Three Worlds Of Gulliver; 
The Devil And Daniel Webster. 


At last, on one album, the definitive 
versions of great film music 
conducted by Bernard Herrmann, the 
Maestro of Mystery, who developed 
the art of scoring for the motion 
picture screen. Eleven Herrmann 
originals in London Phase 4 Stereo, 
the sound of the future. 
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RECORDS S TAPES 


All selections on this 
recording have been 
previously released. 
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1dollarscan.com (zLibro, Inc.) 

1723 Rogers Avenue Suite G, 

San Jose CA 95112 

I agree with the following things: 

1) I am using 1dollarscan.com services based on my own 
request. 

2) I agree to Terms and Conditions at 1dollarscan.com, 
http://1dollarscan.com/terms.php and my use of 
Idollarscan's services will be within the scope of the Fair 
Use Policy (http://www.copyright.gov/fls/fl102.html). 
Otherwise, meet at least one of the following; 

a) I am the copyright holder of this content. 

b) I have the permission from copyright owner. 

3) I understand that Idollarscan shall have no liability to 
me or any third party with respect to their services. 
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Date: ' 2/0 



This sheet should be inserted at the last page of each file generated 
by 1dollarscan.com scanning services. 









